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THE WINNERS 
OF THE 


SEPTEMBER 
PHOTO CONTEST 


DELICATE ARCH ae Art Riley 

First Prize. Delicate Arch in Arches National Mon 

ument is a striking subject and a difficult one. Thi: 

shot was taken on infra red film with a 23 A rec 
filter at a 1/10 seond F. 21. 


ae HE PICTURE that wins the first prize in thi 
month’s amateur photo contest was taken i 
Utah’s Arches National Monument, that spectacula 
region of wind-carved arches and monoliths, dee] 
and tortuous canyons and thin sculptured walls o 
salmon-hued rocks. To secure this picture require 
a four-mile climb over slick rock from the end o 
the road. Art Riley succeeded well with this shot 
Every photogapher who has taken pictures of th 
natural wonders of the West knows how difficult i 
is to capture their majesty and breathtaking beauty 
Eugene Lesser took his picture of Morro Castle fron 
Havana’s Malencon Drive in the late afternoon whe 
glorious cumulous clouds were drifting over the har 
bor. He has used the two dark palm trees in th 
foreground effectively to frame the castle and h 
caught the rays of the sun just as they emerge 
from the clouds to spotlight the castle. Honorabl 
mention goes to John S. Rugg for his picture o 
Rocky Mountain National Park with Bear Lake i 
the foreground and to John C. Moulthrop for th 
informal portrait taken in Jamaica. 


p FORT CHARLES by John C. Moulthrop 
: ; Honorable Mention. Jamaica’s famous Pal- 
| MORRO CASTLE by Eugene Lesser isadoes landmark serves as a background 
zcond Prize. Super xx Panchromatic film for this snapshot taken with a Rolleiflex 
ith a medium yellow filter was used for camera and supreme film. 


is view of Morro Castle. The exposure 
was a 1/50 second F. 5.6. 


ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN 
NATIONAL 
PARK 


* John S: Rugg 
onorable Men- 

This view of 
2ar Lake and 
ong’s Peak at 
e extreme left 
as taken with a 
roflex, Kodak 
erichrome and a 
‘rattan 2 filter. 
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Travel Continues Is 
Cmateur Phots Contest 


TRAVEL invites its readers to enter a series of photo- 
graphic contests and offers a prize of $25.00 for the best 
picture received each month. A prize of $10.00 will be 
paid for the next best picture and $5.00 each for all other 
pictures accepted for publication. We are seeking pictures 
which will evoke vividly and dramatically the manifold 
delights of travel in this country or in any other part of 
the world. 


Facts About the Contest 


Contestants may use any type of camera or film. Any 
size prints may be submitted but the larger sizes are pre- 
ferable. You may submit a single print or as many as you 
wish. Do not send negatives. Contests are open to all 
readers except professional photographers. 


Each picture must have the photographer’s name and 
address printed or stamped on the back, together with the 
lecation and other pertinent information about the picture, 
including the type of camera and film used. 


Our Judges 


Ivan Dmitri who has been chosen to judge these monthly 
photographic contests is one of America’s best known and 
most talented photographers. His work has carried him to 
all parts of the world and he has covered special assign- 
ments for the U. S. Army as well as for a number of leading 
periodicals. He will bring to his judgment of all photo- 
gtaphs entered in the contests his expert technical knowl- 
edge, his years of experience and his understanding of all 
those qualities which are essential to a good photograph. 
His experiences as a photographer in so many countries 
have given him a particularly acute knowledge of the 
difficulties a photographer must face as well as the numerous 
opportunities that await him. 


Coburn Gilman, the Editor of TRAVEL will act as an 
associate judge. Over a period of more than twenty years 
he has examined tens of thousands of pictures from every 
country in the world to secure the illustrations for this 
magazine. As readers of TRAVEL realize he knows the 
work of the best contemporary photographers here and 
abroad and he has a shrewd eye for new talent when it 
appears. 


Closing Dates 


The second contest closes October 15 and the winning 
pictures will published in the November issue of TRAVEL. 
Subsequent contests will close on November 15 and the 
fifteenth of each month following. 


A stamped addressed envelope must be enclosed with 
entries, if the return of prints is desired. All pictures ac- 
cepted for publication become the property of TRAVEL 
Magazine, Inc. 


Address all photographs to the AMATEUR PHOTO 
EDITOR—TRAVEL MAGAZINE. 


115 WEST 45th STREET NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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Steve Ilanacan Associates 


Two top skiers, who condition themselves for winter competition 
by working on the Sun Valley Trail crew, fell a pine tree to clear 
the path for a new ski. trail on precipitous Baldy Mountain. 


IN JULY, 1949 under the heading 
“Envoys Without Portfolios,” Travel 


pointed out the formation of the 
European Travel Commission, cre- 
ated to stimulate off-season travel 


The ETC has by now 
engineered many practical induce- 
ments for yisiting other countries 
such as the elimination of visas by 
many European nations, an increase 
in the customs exemption so that 
travelers can bring back four hun- 
dred dollars instead of one hundred 
dollars worth of goods duty free, an 
increase in the gasoline allowance for 
tourists, special personal contacts and 
pours for those who wish to study 
various phases of European life. 
These tours are offered at reasonable 
rates through the travel trade. The 
Comm 'ssion shows convincingly also, 
that the cost of European travel 
during the fall and winter months is 
low enough to come within the 
average person’s budget (especially 
so now with the devaluation of most 
European currency) ; that consider- 
able savings are effected through 
reduced rates on trans-Atlantic car- 
riers; and that visitors can find ac- 
commodations | in hotels 
at minimum 


to Europe. 


uncrowded 
rates. 

In addition to the economy and 
ease of securing accommodations 
there is another very real advantage 
to the traveler in that he sees Europe 
in its normal stride, with its cultural, 
educational and = social activities in 
full swing. He will find that all over 
Europe the concert halls, opera 
houses and theaters are presenting a 
brilliant featuring world-re- 
nowned actors, > playwrights and 
musicians. Museums are also arrang- 
ing shows of famous painters and 
sculptors, 


season, 


Under Secretary of Commerce, C. 
-V. Whitney, stated, in his address at 
the Fourth International Conference 


of National and International Travel 
Organizations at Luxembourg in 
September, that the United States 
places great importance upon those 
phases of the Marshal Plan which 
are intended to stimulate economic 
recovery through the efficient and 
economical medium of tourist travel. 
Under the Plan, four methods of 
developing the program are en- 
visioned: (1) a general European 
travel development program; (2) 
the American visitors program; (3) 
the travel financing programs em- 
ploying grants, loans and matching 
funds; (4) the travel investment 
guarantees program. The  funda- 
mental approach in all instances is 
the initiation of the program by each 
participating nation and coordination 
through cooperative effort. In the 
case of travel, the responsibility for 
initiation falls on the individual 
members of the European Travel 
Commission, and the mechanism for 
cooperation and coordination is pro- 
vided by the Commission itself. He 
stated further that the United States 
has recently adopted toward the sub- 
ject of travel a new perspective, has 
declared as a basic policy its belief 
in the encouragement of bonafide 
travel of non-immigrant visitors be- 
tween all countries as a vital factor 
in promoting trade, economic 
cultural understanding. 


and 


Incidentally, European tours by 


United States industrialists will be 
organized and planned by the De- 
partment of Commerce. At the 
recommendation of its Travel Ad- 


visory Committee plans are already 
under way for a group of California 
whe growers to visit the wine pro- 
ducing areas of France, Italy, Swit- 
zerland and Germany to study and 
exchange old and new world grow- 
ing and vinting methods. A group 


+ 


) 


of Texas -citrus growers are formu- 


lating a similar tour this winter. If 
successful the tours, all privately 
financed, will be extended to other 
industries. 

Europe offers something to suit 
everyone’s taste and one can do as 
much or as little as he pleases in 
the way of touring. He may plan 
either a concentrated visit in one spot 
or a grand tour that takes in: 
~~ Austria, the land of the Salzburg 
festival, the snow-laden Alps and the 
Viennese waltz. There is rarely a 
day when music and the theater are 
absent from the Austrian scene, and 
the Austrian Alps feature hunting, 
fishing and skiing. The province of 


Styria is considered ideal for hunt- . 


ing chamois, and. the . mountain 
scenery is difficult to surpass. Still 
other attractions are the many lakes 
and spas, such as Bad Gastein and 
Bad Aussee. Vienna, though partly 
occupied by the Russians is steadily 
offering more and more accommoda- 
tions for visitors. By the way, before 


leaving the United States the visitor~ 


to Austria miust deposit with the 
Government’s Tourist Department 
$1.67 for each day of his anticipated 
stay. This is refunded in Austrian 
currency on arrival abroad. The cur- 
rency thus obtained is used by Aus- 
tria to purchase American supplies. 

Belgium is rich in art, in historic 
and educational museums and in 
architecture. It has cities like Brus- 
sels, a “petit Paris,’ with night clubs 
and deluxe hotels; Roulers, the 
Venice of the North with its wind- 


Fall and Winter 


- battles 


ing, picturesque canals; and Antwerp, 
one of the great shipping centers of 
the world. Belgium’s cathedrals like 
those of Mechlin, Bruges and Tour- 
nai hold great appeal. Its terrain is 
the site of some of the greatest 
in the last two centuries— 
Ypres, Tournai, Waterloo, the Ar- 
dennes, where the Battle of the Bulge 
was waged, 


Holland presents a charming coun- 
tryside and some exceptionally inter- 
esting cities: Amsterdam, with its 
canals’ and ancient buildings, the 
Hague and Rotterdam. The latter 
suffered severe damage during the 
war and the extent of its reconstruc- 
tion is in itself a sight worth seeing. 
Autumn is the season for the inter- 
national soccer matches. There are, 
in addition, international golf and 
tennis meets, as well as sailing and 
rowing. Possibly the greatest attrac- 
tion of all is the Rijksmuseum, where 
some of the greatest paintings in the 
world are on view. 


__ France is the land of legends. Each 


citysand town has a stone structure 
—a’ cathedral, a castle or a palace— 
and each stone has its story. France 
too, is the land of endless vyariety— 
mountains, seaside resorts, mineral 
springs like Vichy. The appeal of 


autumn is especially strong in 
Southern France, from Biarritz 
through the Pyrennes, Carcasonne 


and Provence, to the Riviera. Nor 
should “gastronomia” be overlooked 
for wines, cheese, good food and 
good cooking are as important attrac- 
tions as any France has to offer. Each 


Calendar of Events 


Where To Go and What To Do in Europe 
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ITALY 
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Denmark, Norway, Sweden 
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ection of the country has its own 
roducts, its own wines, its own way 
yf cooking. Paris is the mecca for 
nost travelers. Within the pattern of 
f its Grand Boulevards are to be 
ound the Place de la Concorde, the 
ountains and flowers of the Tuil- 
eries, the Louvre, the Church of the 
Madeleine, the Arc de Triomphe, the 
Jpera House, the Place de la Bas- 
ille, the famous fashion shops, the 
idewalk cafés, as well as other 
‘qually notable places too numerous 
0 mention, 


Britain holds for many Americans 
rivaled interest in historic shrines 
ind associations that stem from a 
common language. One of the many 
innual events of pageantry that takes 
lace in the fall is the Lord Mayor’s 
Show in London on November 9. 
football, racing and golf are popular 
it this time of the year, and more 
han forty plays will be “on the 
joard” in London’s West End during 
he next few months. For the visitor 
vho really wants to discover Eng- 
and there is no better way than by 
énting either an automobile or a 
jicyle and taking one or more of the 
nany rewarding trips through the 
ountry. Some such are a tour of 
he South Eastern Counties, which 
nclude London, the Weald of Kent, 
he Thames Valley; the Southern 
Sounties, which include Canterbury, 
Tunbridge Wells, Arundel, Pevensey 
ind other castles; Wales and the 
3order Counties, which include the 
3lack Mountains, the coasts of 
Anglesey, the Wye Valley and Shrop- 
hire and Malvern Hills; the North 
Midland Counties, which include the 
2eak District; the Staffordshire Pot- 
eries towns; the English Lake Dis- 
rict; the Scottish Border Country; 
he Scottish Highlands and North- 
vest Scotland. 

Italy is today as she has been 
hrough the ages, gracious, cultured 
ind hospitable. For the visitor her 
ities are treasures offering endless 
lelight. There is Rome, a composite 
yortrait of civilization from _ the 
Egyptian era to the present, and 


‘enter of the Roman Catholic world; 
“lorence, cradle of the Renaissance; 
Venice, where St. Mark’s Church and 
he Doge Palace are to be found; 


Ivan Dmitri for American Export Lines 


ON THE GRAND CANAL 


Across the lagoon from the Royal Danieli 
Hotel is the Campanile of San Giorgio, one 
In the fore- 
is docked between a 
characteristic fence of stakes. 


of the landmarks of Venice. 
ground a gondola 


Naples, framed by Mount Vesuvius 
and the Isle of Capri; Palermo, the 
city with the greatest number of 
buildings in the Moorish style; Ra- 
venna, once the capital of the West 
Roman Empire; Agrigento, renowned 
for its Greek temples facing the blue 
Ionian Sea; the hill towns of Um- 
bria and Tuscany with which St. 
Francis of Assisi is associated; the 
Jake District; Genoa, birthplace of 
Columbus; Bari which though less 
known to visitors, richly displays the 
austere life of the Middle Ages by 
its churches, palaces and castles. 
Italy’s highways are in good condi- 
tion and driving is a continuous pleas- 
ure. The mountain passes from 
Switzerland stay open until late in 
December enabling visitors to enjoy 
the thrilling tour down from the 
Alps to the Lake region. 


Switzerland alone of all the coun- 
tries of Europe offers the attractions 


of normalcy. Untouched by war, 
unravaged by political dissent, the 
Swiss live in a land of peace and 
plenty. The main attraction in 


Switzerland is the great Alpine region 
covering more than half the country. 
The Swiss have made their Alps into 
an ideal playground for both sum- 
mer and winter. The most frequented 
resorts in the fall months are Mon- 
treaux, Lausanne and Geneva, in the 
Lake Geneva area; Lugano and Loc- 
arno are the best known of the Tessin 
resorts. Switzerland is rich in his- 
tory. Once the seat of Reforma- 
tion, its museums display many re- 
minders of great events of centuries 
ago. 

The three nations of Scandinavia 
complement each other to present a 
region with outstanding charm 
throughout the year. Early autumn 
features the resort areas of the high- 
lands and the mountain regions of 
Sweden and Norway. Late fall 
focuses attention on the concert and 
theatrical seasons in the cities. An 
important contribution of Scandi- 
navia is its social reforms that have 
set the pattern for much of the 
Western world. The people of Nor- 


way, Sweden and Denmark present 
distinct characteristics, each with 
cultural and historic backgrounds 


-that are hundreds of years old. Oslo 


national Travel 


has its Folk-Museum with relics of 
Viking days and the Bygdoy Muse- 
um, with its display of three ninth- 
century Viking ships excavated from 
their burial mounds. Copenhagen has 
its Royal Opera and Royal Ballet, 
both opening early in September. A 
few of the outstanding travel regions 
in Denmark are: a trip along the east 
coast of Zealand called the Danish 


# 


Fritz Henle from Monkmeyer 


THE CATHEDRAL 
AT ALCOBACA PORTUGAL 


early 


This church was built in 1222 as part of a 
Cistercian abbey which rivalled the greatest 
European abbeys in size and wealth during 
the middle ages. It is a good example of 
Gothic architecture. 


as an 
couples. 
of the Reefs Beach Club at. Southampton 

diners overlook the 


CAA Aviation Informat 
UNDER SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 

Mr. C. V. Whitney stressed efficient and economical mediums of 

tourist travel in his recent speech before National and Inter- 


Organizations at Luxembourg. 


Riviera; the Cathedral of Roskilde 
built in 960, twenty miles west af 
Copenhagen, where all the kings of 
Denmark of the last thousand years 
rest; the City of Odense, Hans 
Andersen's birthplace (Travel, May, 
1949) ; the central part of the Jut- 
land Peninsula. In winter there is 
skiing under the midnight sun. 
(Continued on Page 34) 


Bermuda News Bureau 


OUTDOOR DINING 


Bermuda is an ideal vacation spot as well 
idyllic setting for 


honeymooning 
Here on the breeze-swept terrace 


Atlantic Ocean. 
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THE LITTLE 
WHITE HOUSE 


by Leonard and Ruth Greenup 


It took over a century to collect the beau- 
tiful furnishings for Blair House. It was 
bought by the Government in 1942 as a 
residence tor the nation’s official guests. PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE 


‘Mr. Truman waits for traffic light to change on this. busy 

street just like any other cautious citizen. This view is 
taken from the steps of the U. S. Treasury Building and 
i shows the Capitol in the background a mile away. 


Monkmeyer 


-EARLY ONE MORNING a sightseeing bus 


pulled up at the White House. As the pas- 
sengers got out and gathered along the black 
iron fence, the guide glanced at his watch 
and remarked that it was about time for 
the president to take his morning walk. 

“If you keep a sharp. look-out,” he told 
the tourists, “you might get to see him.” 

A White House policeman chuckles when 
he describes this particular morning. At 
the edge of the group, he recalls, was one 
man, gray haired and rather ordinary look- 
ing, who peered as earnestly as the rest 
across the wide.green lawn where it was ex- 
pected Mr. Truman might appear. The 
tourists watched and waited for some time, 
then finally climbed into the bus and left 

the gray haired man standing there. They 
never realized, of course, that the gray 
haired man was Mr. Truman, who had slip- 
ped up beside them during his usual morn- 
ing walk, 

The little episode was a pleasant joke to 
Mr. Truman, who never has enjoyed the 
pomp and protocol that set the president 
apatt from the people. In fact, during his 
first months in office, he often complained 
that the White House must be the loneliest 
place in the world. Certainly it seemed so 
to Mr. Truman, who likes people and par- 
ties, and enjoys spinning yarns with old 
cronies. " 

Happily for him, Mr. Truman no longer 
leads this cloistered life. 5 

The president has moved out of the White 
House and into a house much nearer to 
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BLAIR HOUSE 


The house at 1651 Pennsylvania 
Avenue was built in 1824 by Lt. 
Joseph Lovell, Surgeon General of 
the Army. It was acquired in 1836 
by Francis Preston Blair, publisher 
of the Globe, Andrew Jackson’s ad- 
ministration newspaper. 


Jean St. Thomas 


the people he enjoys. His new home is, to be exact, in two 
houses. One is historic Blair House, where he lived for a short 
time after the death of Franklin D. Roosevelt, and the other 1s 
Blair-Lee House, next door. The two are joined by a doorway 
on the first floor to form what will be the Executive Mansion 
until about 1950. 

In November, shortly after the election, Mr. Truman and 
his family packed their belongings and left the White House, 
which was to undergo its first major repairs since the admin- 
istration of Theodore Roosevelt. The president felt it was time 
to move when one leg of Margaret’s piano punched into the 
second floor. He expressed fears to intimates that his sinking 
bath tub might fall through next. 

His new address is only about one long city block away 
from the White House, but he finds himself in quite a different 
world. This is a less formal place of rumbling street cars, whiz- 
zing automobiles, and neighbors walking their children and dogs 
past the presidential doorstep. Mr. Truman is so close to the 
public now that he could throw open a front window and, if so 
minded, talk without shouting to anyone on the sidewalk. The 
president’s front lawn is only about ten feet wide and the fence 
is so low that an agile boy could vault over it with one hand. 

But what brings Mr. Truman closer to the people than any 
president in the nation’s history is the fact that he walks to work. 
His desk remains in the White House executive offices, which 
are not being repaired. So, like other government workers, Mr. 
Truman has his home in one building and his job in another. 
Going from one to the other, he is out in public. 

The secret service and Washington district officials had some 
elaborate ideas for getting the president through the traffic on 
busy Pennsylvania Avenue, which he crosses on his way to work. 
They installed a stop light system which would flash red all 
four ways at once—thus halting cars, trucks, streetcars and 
buses in all four directions—whenever the signal was given that 
the president was about to cross the street. 

This was entirely too much fuss, as far as Mr. Truman was 
concerned, and he soon rejected the whole idea. So when he 
gets ready to cross the street, he waits for the traffic lights to 
change—like any other reasonably cautious citizen. This earned 
him the distinction in late 1948 of being Washington's ‘‘Hon- 


THE RED BEDROOM 
Serene in proportion, restful 
in arrangement, this bedroom 
derives its designation from 

~ the predominant color scheme. 
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ENTRANCE HALL 


Through this hall have passed kings, presidents of our own and 
other nations, diplomats and notables from all over the world. 
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‘ THE FRONT DRAWING ROOM 
: In the double-drawing rooms are exquisite crystal chandeliers 
and fine period furniture. The atmosphere of luxury is further 
heightened by thin silk Aubusson rugs. 


orary Pedestrian of the Week.” The title was bestowed because 
of his “firm decision to wait faithfully for a green light before 
crossing Pennsylvania Avenue. .. .” 


Washingtonians are already accustomed to his comings and 
goings, but few are blasé enough to pass Blair House without 
craning their necks for a possible glimpse of the president. Con- 
trary to what persons outside the capital might think, residents 
of the district seldom see their first citizen. For example, the 
late Franklin D. Roosevelt was rarely observed by the man on 
the street except when he left the White House on trips or for 
official occasions. Neither was Herbert Hoover an everyday 
sight. 

Now, however, anyone who doesn’t mind waiting a few hours 
on Pennsylvania Avenue can be sure of getting a good look at 
the President of the United States—on his way to work, or on 
his way back and forth to lunch, or going home at night for 
dinner. By this, it shouldn’t be inferred that proper precau- 
tions aren’t taken to safeguard the president at all times.. A 
few secret servicemen are always in front and immediately 
in back of Mr. Truman on his daily walks. The White House 
police are on guard all hours at Blair and Blair-Lee House, where 
two guard “boxes” have been installed somewhat to the detri- 
ment of the architectural beauty of the new residence. From 
these, police notice who is passing or patising to gawk. Some- 
times, a pedestrian will stop to ask a question and invariably 
get a courteous answer. 


During the first days of the Truman stay at Blair House, a 
sizable crowd gathered to watch the president, carrying a well- 
loaded brief case, start briskly to work. Now the novelty has 
worn off and most of those who linger in hope of glimpsing 
Mr. Truman are out-of-town tourists. One white-haired lady. 
was heard to remark that old as she was, she had never before 
seen a President of the United States. She was enroute from 
New York City to Florida and stopped off between buses for 
a look at Mr. Truman. 

While Mr. Average Citizen sees a good deal more of the presi- 
dent, society sees less. Traditionally, the White House sets the 
pace for the capital’s social life with diplomatic dinners, recep- 
tions or teas. But the president’s new house won't hold so much 
company, and the official entertaining has been sharply cur- 


THE GREEN BEDROOM 


This room is beautiful and 

comfortable. It’s charming 

decor is in various tones of 
green. 


Jean St. Thomas 


Jean St. Thomas 


TREASURES OF 
BLAIR HOUSE 


Above is the back 
drawing room, an 
extension of the 
front drawing room. 
Its windows look 
down on a simply 
landscaped garden. 
In the center is a 
eorner of the silver 
safe. Many of the 
pieces are by fam- 
ous early American 
silversmiths, among 
them a set of tank- 
ards by Paul Re- 
vere. Below is the 
dining room. There 
are between fifty 
and one hundred 
sets of china in the 
house as well as 
dazzling handblown 
glassware. 


tailed. There is no evidence, however, that the Trumans mind 
this. 

They are still plain people who seem to enjoy going to bed 
early and getting up while most of Washington is still asleep. 
Except for the love Mr. Truman has developed for the presi- 
dential yacht, their tastes are simple. They like to eat a hearty | 
breakfast before 8 A.M. They drink lots of milk, don’t smoke 
and spend many an evening reading the hometown newspapers. | 
Mrs. Truman likes who-dun-its. Sometimes they watch television, 
or the president plays the piano while Margaret sings. And 
they eat dinner at 7 P.M., early enough to go out to a concert 
occasionally in the evening. 

Although the president and his family traditionally live with } 
about as much privacy as gold fish, the Trumans have managed } 
somehow to draw the line between their private and official lives. 


By now, Washington news correspondents have come to ac- 
cept this situation with a kind of fatal resignation. But many 
were their protests when they discovered early in the first Tru- 
man administration that the First Lady would not hold press 
conferences to make public her doings or opinions. She has 
developed a Calvin Coolidge talent for making her few public 
remarks brief. Of moving day at the White House, Bess Tru- 
man commented: “It’s a mess, isn’t it?’ Recently one Wash- 
ington newspaper carried this three column head, “MRS. TRU- 
MAN ADDRESSES NEWS WOMEN.” Her “speech,” made 
in response to a laudatory presentation at a luncheon, consisted 
of these words, “I am somewhat embarrassed. more than 
somewhat.” 

Neither Mrs. Truman nor Margaret has up to this writing 
been the center of any real controversy. The most “sensational’’ 
development of Mrs. Truman’s career as First Lady was the 
time the Tuesday Bridge Club flew up from Independence, Mo., 
to be her guest for several days at the White House. Then there 
was a somewhat mild tempest in a teapot when Mrs. Truman 
attended a tea given by the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion after they had refused to allow their Constitution Hall to 
be used by Hazel Scott, the Negro pianist and wife of a con- 
gressman. Mrs. Truman said she had been invited to the tea 
before the incident occurred; and that ended that! 


The fact is Mrs. Truman accepts the duties and social re- 
sponsibilities of the First Lady and discharges them well. She 
adheres scrupulously to her social calendar and attends two or 
three functions a day in the social season. 


While the new address gives the Trumans a reprieve from 
much official formality, their temporary home is no come-down 
for any presidential family. Not only American but world his- 
tory has been shaped inside its walls. Kings have slept there. 
So have presidents, generals, cabinet members and even the 
mysterious Mr. Brown. It wasn’t until this thick-set guest with 
the prosaic name had left town that Washington learned off- 
cially that Mr. Molotov, the Russian foreign minister, had been 
living in the ivory brick house on Pennsylvania Avenue. 


The United States Government bought Blair House for one 
hundred and eighty thousand dollars in 1942 to be used as a 
residence of the nation’s official guests while they were in Wash- 
ington. Since then, the course of American foreign policy can 
almost be traced from the guest list of the black-shuttered 
Georgian mansion. In the early days of the war came Molotov 
and his ten Russian advisers, who were so cautious that they 
took their brief cases of secret papers along with them to the 
dinner table. There were also the King of Greece and young 
King Peter of Jugoslavia. Under the crystal and gold chandeliers 
have sat such opposing personalities as General Giraud and 
General DeGaulle—at different times, of course. The Prince of 
Saudi Arabia stayed there, and a later guest was the president 
of the new state of Israel. South American presidents, as Good 
Neighbors, have dropped in often. 

But the first president of the United States ever to live in 
Blair House was Harry S. Truman. The Truman family moved 
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‘ 
tribes living along the Columbia River. 


Den a ee ee 


' ceases. 


' TAKING A FORTY-POUND Chinook 


salmon with rod and light tackle is thrilling 


[P| something to remember for a lifetime. 


Even more exciting is the capture of one 
af these huge fish with spear or dip-net 
from the whirlpools under Celilo Falls— 
but you can’t do that unless you're an 
Indian belonging to one of fourteen certain 


Braced on light scaffolds or suspended in - 


wooden baskets over the torrent, these 


Indians snatch salmon from the river with 


heavy over-size dip-nets that require hand- 
ling by two or more men. When a yellow 
flag is hoisted at the Falls all fishing abruptly 
It’s a signal that one of the 
fishing tribesmen has fallen into the river, 
and there’s no further taking of salmon 


until he’s rescued or his body recovered. 


If the man is drowned, all activities are 
suspended until after the funeral cere- 
monies. 

Here at Celilo, a long hundred miles up- 
stream from Portland, Oregon, the Colum- 
bia drops twenty feet over a horseshoe- 
shaped basalt cliff, then twists and foams 
through eight boisterous miles of boulder- 
strewn rapids to The Dalles. “La Grande 


Dalle de la Columbia,” Hudson’s Bay Com- 


_ ing in French towns. 


pany voyageurs christened this long rocky 


4 trough, obviously a reminder of the big 


flag-stones or “dalles” used for street pav- 
They also probably 
cursed in voluble Gallic at the many portages 


_ around unnavigable stretches. 


Lewis and Clark, when they came down 
the Columbia in the fall of 1805, were the 


_ first white men to use the river as a high- 
- way. Their journal indicates some annoy- 


ance at the three-day delay in portaging 
around Celilo Falls and the rapids. below. 
Fur traders, emigrants, and others who 
followed these intrepid explorers also 


_ viewed the falls as an unmitigated nuisance. 


Portages were rough and rocky, and the 


_ Indians helped themselves generously to 
_ the white man’s possessions in addition 


to charging all the traffic would bear for 
their services. 
Annoying as Celilo Falls may have been 


to white men, it was a real gift of the gods 
to Indians, a mecca .for local tribes and. for 
- others as distant as Idaho, Montana and 
i pees, California. any came not only 


ote bare 


_ deeply-worn 


all, - Oe _ Happy Fishing 


by Donald H. Clark 


to fish but to trade, feast, race ponies and 
gamble. Wishram on the north bank of 
the river near the Falls was the great trading 
point to which coastal Indians brought dried 
sea food and fish oil to barter for furs 
roots and venison with Indians of the in- 
terior plains and mountains. Here inter- 
tribal treaties were made or renewed, horses 
traded, wives purchased, and winter food 
supplies secured. 

The main attraction at Celilo—the an- 
nual salmon run—has diminished since 
Lewis and Clark recorded the scene in their 
journal. White men have combed the 
lower river heavily with nets and fish 
wheels. Bonneville Dam has been built, 
slowing the upstream migration and caus- 
ing high mortality among young salmon 
headed for salt water. In spite of these 
hazards a respectable number continue to 
fight their way each year toward quiet 
Spawning grounds in lakes and_ small 
streams along the upper Columbia. 

They pause at Celilo Falls to solve the 
problem of passing the rocky barricade. 
Whirlpools and backwaters below the Falls 
teem with fish gathering strength to make 
a mighty run and leap at the obstacle. 
Many find easier routes through the rapids 
along the Washington shore, or still less 
resistance through man-made fish ladders on 
the Oregon side, and continue their march 


toward reproduction and death. Most of 


those that persist in a stubborn attack on 
the main Falls are caught by the Indians. 

When Alexander Ross of Hudson’s Bay 
Company visited Celilo in 1811, he esti- 
mated the Indian population around the 
Falls at three thousand persons, of which not 
over a hundred were “Wy-am-pams,” or 
permanent inhabitants. The others camped 
there only during the fishing season and 
returned to their own tribal areas when 
they had all the salmon they needed for 
winter. 

Some of these transients came direct to 
the. Falls when scouts reported the first 
salmon; others included Celilo in an annual 
migration which combined recreation with 
food gathering. The Yakimas left their 
winter quarters in the Toppenish Valley 
when camas roots ripened in early summer, 
and guided their ponies over an ancient 
trail—“Mul-mul’—up_ = Top- 


route 


As in prehistoric times the Yakima Indians 
gather at Celilo Falis when the salmon are run- 
ning. At that time their activities recall those 
which astonished Lewis and Clark on their Co- 
lumbia River voyage more than a century ago. 


penish Creek and across the divide into the © 
Klickitat River basin. 

They camped on the shore of “Twano,” 
a small lake near the foot of Mount Adams. 
Hundreds of acres of flat prairie yielded 
the finest camas roots in the country, hazel 
nuts were abundant, and tules in the lake 
shallows offered the raw materials for mats 
and baskets. While women dug camas and 
wove tule mats, men and boys enjoyed all- 
day pony races on a four-mile track, and in 
the evening gathered around fires to play 
their ancient “bone game” for high stakes. 

Some thirty miles to the west were moun- 
tain meadows covered with huckleberries, 
and as soon as these were ripe for harvest 
the Yakimas broke camp and headed for 
that high country. By the time the berry 
crop was picked the September salmon run 
was on at Celilo, and the Yakimas loaded up 
and headed for the Columbia. 

In recent years this traditional itinerary 
has been abandoned except by a few older 
Indians, but nearly every tribesman that 
can travel gets to the Falls sometime during 
the annual salmon run. The instinctive urge 
of these people to meet the salmon seems 
as impelling as the salmon’s frantic drive to 
ascend the river. Indian Service officials on 
the Yakima Reservation plead vainly with 
Indian farmers to cut fields of ripe grain. 
“Stay home and harvest your crops; you'll 
make enough money to buy carloads of 
fish.”” The Yakimas shake their heads and 
continue to load families, fishing gear and 
dogs into trucks and trailers. The salmon 
are running at Celilo! : 

To minimize bickering over the best fish- 
ing stations on the cliffs and rocks below 
the Falls, tribes that traditionally fish at 
Celilo send delegates to the fishing ground 
in advance of the salmon run to iron -out 
questions of precedence and inherited fish- 
ing locations. The best stations belong by 
common consent to the local “Wy-am- 
pams,’ but the transients, nicknamed 
“Comers,” also have traditional places which 
are passed along as a family asset a! 
generation to generation. 

White men may not fish here, this being 
one of very few off-reservation areas in 
the United States under Indian control. A 
treaty between the federal government and. 
fourteen Indian tribes, signed June 9, 1855. 
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at the conclusion of Indian wars along the 
lower Columbia, gives Indians a perpetual 
and exclusive right to fish at Celilo Falls. 
Treaty negotiations were held at Camp 
Stevens in the Walla Walla valley between 
chiefs of the fourteen warring tribes and 
Isaac Stevens, Governor and Superintendent 
of Indian Affairs for Washington Terri- 
tory. 

The section of thé treaty dealing with 
fishing rights contains the following clause: 
“The exclusive right of taking fish in all 


THE SALMON ARE RUNNING 
Like their prehistoric forebears the 
Yakima Indians still gather annually 
at Celilo Falls for the September 
salmon run. White men may not fish 
here for the Indians possess exclusive 
rights granted by a Treaty signed in 
1855. Spears and dip-nets are used 
to capture the salmon. 


Ray Atkeson and Photo-Art Commercial Studios 


Ri 


hs ; 

‘the streams, where running through or 
\bordering said (Yakima) reservation, is 
‘further secured to said federated tribes and 
‘bands of Indians, as also the right of taking 
{fish at all usual and accustomed places, . . . 
‘and of erecting temporary buildings for 


That phrase, “temporary buildings,” cer- 
‘tainly didn’t discommode the Indians, as it 
was their age-old custom to dismantle their 
‘drying sheds at the end of each fishing 
{season and store the boards for future use. 
Under the treaty terms Indians are al- 
llowed to use only their traditional fishing 
‘implements at the Falls—the spear and dip- 
| net. Originally their fish spears were made 
‘with double-pointed heads, tipped with 
sharp volcanic rock, and socketed into 
“wooden handles in such manner that the 
head detached when the spearsman struck 
‘a salmon. A short leather thong joining 
‘the head to the shait allowed the fish a 
| limited run, and minimized its chance of 
wriggling off the spear point. 


| Spears have been practically abandoned 
‘a favor of the more efficient dip-nets. 
Originally these were made with wooden 
hoops and a net of “twannus’ or native 
twine which the Indians twisted together 
from grasses or bark. The 1949 model is 
long-handled with a fish-twine net over a 
‘heavy steel hoop. 
Before white men came, Indians used no 
ropes or fastenings to hold themselves to 
the slippery rocks. They considered them- 


_. The erude scaffolding used by the 
: Indians in the past has been replaced 
; by sturdy structures of sawn lumber 
or by platforms suspended from the 

basaltie cliffs surrounding the Falls. 


Photo-Art Commercial Studios 


selves to be in honorable combat with highly- 
respected opponents and refused to take 
such unfair advantage. When an Indian 
slipped off the rocks it usually meant death 
in the whirlpools below, and scarcely a 
fishing season passed without the loss of 
one or more braves. 


As supplies of game, roots, berries and 
other food diminished under the occupation 
of their lands by white settlers, Indians were 
forced to rely more than ever on salmon 
taken at Celilo. They tied themselves to the 
rocks or built crude scaffolds of poles pro- 
jecting from the cliffs.. Now these are re- 
placed with sturdy structures of sawn lum- 
ber, bolted to the rocks or suspended from 
the basaltic cliffs. surrounding the Falls. 
Modern Indians spin out to midstream 
islands in carriages suspended from steel 
cables by heavy pulleys. The old “long- 
hairs’’ shake their heads bitterly and mutter 
about the softness of the younger genera- 
tion. They ean remember when the best 
fishermen used the old-fashioned double- 
headed spear, and the most expert often 
impaled two fish at a cast. When that hap- 
pened there was no triumphant shouting, or 
the drying salmon would all get up off the 
racks and go home! 


The older Indians also resent the skeptic- 
ism of their sons and grandsons—many of 
them college-trained—toward other tradi- 
tional customs and superstitions, especially 
those pertaining to treatment of the first 


Using the old style dip-net this Indian 
has just landed a big one. Fishermen 
eat part of their catch at once; the 
rest is smoked dried or exposed to the 
sun and ground into powder. 


Ray Atkeson 


salmon taken in a fishing season. This first 
arrival, which Indians considered to be a 
scout for the salmon tribe, was laid on a 
mat or on a bed of ferns, with its head 
pointed upstream, and carefully wiped with 
green leaves or fern fronds. It was cut 
lengthwise—never across the body—with an 
ancient blade of stone or shell. The heart 
was burned in the fire, and the bones con- 
signed back to the water. If these cere- 
monies were not followed, the old Indians 
knew that sttch discourtesy would be 
rumored around among the salmon tribe, 
and the lordly Chinooks would not return 
to Celilo Falls the following season. 

One surviving tradition that is popular 
alike with old, young and middle-aged 
Indians is the springtime feast of “Kah-oit.” 
The first salmon, after proper ceremonial 
preparation and cooking, is borne to the 
“long-house” where all Indians are as- 
sembled ; girls and women on one side, men 
and boys on the other. Prayers are said to 
the Great Father for bringing the salmon 
back, after which each person present takes 
a small portion of salmon and eats it on 
command of the Indian priest im charge. 
The rest of the feast consists of camas and 
other wild roots, dried huckleberries, and 
often elk or such meat as may be available. 
The entire affair is ceremonial, interspersed 
with prayers asking for much food during 
the season, and is followed by the “salmon 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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Though the present day Indian takes 
fewer risks than his forebears there is 
still plenty of excitement in netting 
salmon at Celilo Falls. It takes skill 
to land a heavy salmon on one of 
these swinging platforms. 
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ST. JOHN’S CATHEDRAL 


The foundation stone was laid 
in 1573. It was constructed in 
the solid, squat fashion of the 
times with walls and support- 
ing pillars incredibly thick. Its 
clock has three faces showing 
the hour, day of the week and 
day of the month. 


IMPREGNABLE MALTA 


by L. G. Walmsley 


Photographs from British Information Services 


Archeologically rich, historically important, strategically vital, 
Malta proved itself indestructible in the last war. Bombarded 
by sea and strafed from the air, it has remained true to its four- 
century tradition of being an unassailable bastion in time of war. 


TO SENSE THE placid feeling of Malta, 
the most satisfying way to arrive is by sea. 
The first contact is with the shoregoing 
dghaisa, an apparently unsinkable water-taxi 
which ferries passengers from ship to 
Customs. Strictly utilitarian in design and 
spotlessly clean in the Naval tradition, 
these harbor craft carry long bow and stern 
posts for ease of handling, but the Mediter- 
ranean love of color comes out in the paint- 
work and the cushions. The drabness of 


~the rusting wrecks still sticking out of 


the water of the Grand Harbor, in which 
the cruisers of the Mediterranean Fleet are 
moored, is relieved by the clusters of these 
peculiar rowboats round the gangplanks of 
the visiting ships or by odd dashes of color 
silently chasing each other for customers 
across the wide harbor. 


It is primarily from the harbor that the 
strength of the medieval citadel can be ap- 
preciated. Since the time when ramparts 
were an essential in knightly warfare, many 
small shops, warehouses and garages have 


sprung up to detract from the picturesque 
view of a battlemented city never since 
its inception reduced by siege. The propor- 
tions of the defensive works show the 
reason. When the Knights of St. John lost 
their headquarters on the island of Rhodes 
to the Turks and took over Malta in 1530, 
their Grand Master, La Vallette, decided 
that their retreat from the Holy Land would 
go no further and the city of Valletta 
was named after him. Sultan Soleiman I] 
tried to reduce the town in 1565 and could 
not. Since then Napoleon and more re- 
cently, the Axis powers have made attempts, 
but the city has never. yielded to force of 
arms. 


The quickest and most impressive way 
to town is the twopenny lift up the side of 
the five hundred foot bastion which rises 
from the remains of the town moat and 
climbs to one of the old lookout posts 
which give a view over the further side of 
the Grand Harbor towards other fortified 
towns, Sengles, Cospicua and Vittoriosa, now 
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Since the Crusades, Malta has 
been a religious stronghold. It 
is nearly one hundred per cent 
Roman Catholic. Scenes such as 
these are not unusual. 


used as dockyard and Naval storage areas. 
The lift boys are not generally ‘talkative 
souls, but they can be inveigled into com- 
plaints about their long working hours. 
Up to this point Malta, though small, has 
proportion. The Auberge de Castille, the 
Malta Services headquarters, is little differ- 
ent from what it was before it was hit by 
a German bomb; it is only inside that the 
whiteness of the repair stone is noticeable. 
It comes as a surprise, on rounding the 
corner, that Valletta’s streets are so narrow. 
Grand Master La Vallette was so sure of 
his fortifications that he made all of his 
streets straight and wide enough, possibly 
for horsemen and parallel marchers and 
calculated to give, street fighting defenders 


the benefit of their local knowledge, disdain- _ 


ing the sinuous, contorted and confusing 
lanes common elsewhere. Kingsway, the 
main thoroughfare, runs straight from 
King’s Gate, the medieval city entrance 
complete with its onetime portcullis—the 
drawbridge has long since been turned into 
a motor road—right down to Fort St. Elmo 
which juts out into the sea in defence of 
the two large harbors on either side of the 
town. In the sidestreets there is barely 
room for one large car yet among the three 
hundred thousand inhabitants there is a car 
population of eleven thousand, apart from 


_the hundreds of tiny buses and trucks which 


serve the eighteen miles by eight which 
make up the island. 

Among all this the gharry-men, driving 
a species of sawn-off landau with a square 
rigged and curtained awning much like a 
fourposter on wheels, manage to make a 
dusty living. 

Nearly every building of note in the city 
has its own individual bomb, from the 
effects of which great numbers have already 
recovered. The Palace, the name _ for 
Government House, shows little signs of 
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Floriana, the more recent shoreward end of Valletta, the capital, 
became part of the main fortified city. Built to be besieged, its 
underground grain stores proved bomb proof during the last 


war. 


the damage done to it, but the Opera 
House, nearer the city’s entrance, in 
its day a fairly large and architectur- 
ally satisfying building, has merely 
been cleared of its debris and stands 
out like the high gaping arch of a 
railway terminus or a _ misplaced 
ornamental airplane hangar. Recon- 
struction is not, evidently, bothering 
about music and the arts while there 
are still more essential buildings to be 
put in order. 

“Looking back on it now,” said one 
phlegmatic Maltese, “The war seems 
to have been so pointless. Air warfare 
doesn’t seem half as bad as it was 
painted. A few people got killed— 
xdweja! It was a big fright but now, 
pazienza, we have to lose years putting 
things back as they were.” 

His remark had point from inside 
the Cathedral of St. John, built for their 
patron saint by the Knights right in the 
center of the City. In no way breath- 
catching from the outside, it was con- 
structed in the solid, squat fashion of 
the times with walls and supporting 
pillars incredibly thick, Branching 
from the central nave it has eight side 
chapels each belonging to the various 
Knightly Orders who had hospices or 
auberges inside the massive defences. Of 
these orders France supplied three, Ger- 
many and Italy one each, Spain was repre- 
sented by Castille and Aragon and England 
and Bavaria shared an auwberge between 
them, having in common with the others a 
certain section of the battlements to watch 
and defend. 

The Cathedral’s particular bomb had 
fallen on a wing of the building so that no 
damage had been done to the rich sculpted 
coffering over the walls and vaults of the 
interior. On ceremonial days the walls are 


‘ 


Behind is Floriana Church. 


Valletta’s streets are narrow but straight; 
often there is barely room for one large car. 
Here a sailor walks up the steep steps of St. 
John’s Street. 


covered with tapestries, rich red brocaded 


damask the sketches for which were done - 


by Rubens and which today look no older 
than when they were first designed. 

It may be an expression of the present 
attitude of Maltese life that another of their 
bombed churches, that of St. Publius which 
faces the ramparts of Valletta across the 
old glacis from its suburb of Floriana, has 
been completely rebuilt to previous pattern 
while the Floriana shopping area remains 
just a few stones left on stones. This suburb 
is a mixed quarter and on any of its saint’s 


In 1530 the Knights of St. John built a port for their galleys on 
what is now Dockyard Creek. Today sheeted field guns and the 
Naval signal station look down on the Grand Harbor. A war- 


Windpumps draw water from wells dug into 
_ the porous rock of which the islands are 
4 made. During dry periods sea water soaks 


through to the wells. 
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many feast days the streets are lined with 
ornamental wooden pillars andthe gaudy 
floral arches, banners, shields and pennants 
which are so popular among the devotees of 
religious festival processions from Naples 
southwards. The stumpiest of ruins has its 
garland of flowers and the celebration of 
the festival, which takes at most an hour, 
is a good excuse for crowds to stand around 
all day waiting for the procession to pass 
amid the banging of petards and firecrackers 

sfore the real festivities begin in the many 
‘iny bars whose normal trade is merely re- 


ship lies in Dockyard Creek. 


tailing glasses of tea and coffee. 

Such a typical working-class crowd 
has its own standards of dress, for the 
men a light blue shirt, a pair of 
trousers extremely low in the waist, 
an unbuttonable vest and a cloth cap. 
. The garments are all made to measure 
and a group of carters and village 
farmers in their Sunday best creates 
quite an incongruous impression. Fast 
disappearing, unfortunately, is the 
women’s most distinctive dress, the 
faldetta, a kind of headgear and cloak 
combined, a relic of the French occu- 
pation days when the local beauties 
tried to hide their charms from the 
inquisitive eyes of the more forward 
invaders. The prevailing color in 
peasant women’s fashions is still black, 
relieved by odd gold ornaments, 
brooches, necklaces, earrings and 
bracelets which have been handed 
down through families for centuries 
‘on the very business-like principle that 
the family fortunes are thus best in- 

vested, displayed and safeguarded. 
Perhaps because it is such a small 
community, Malta society contains 
such a variety of strata divided into 
so many’ water-tight compartments 
dependent not so much on financial 
standing as on some vague hierarchy of 
birth and general living standards. The 
Maltese themselves have an unusual word 
for a man of social standing, ta pulit, mean- 
ing roughly, the clean one, possibly a round- 
about reference to white collar workers or 
to those whose social habits require more 

than their share of household plumbing. 
The war’s greatest effect was, rather, on 
the country’s economy, probably about the 
most singular in the world. Of a trade 
balance of over £13,000,000 (about fifty-two 
million dollars, pre-devaluation) the national 


There is much ‘to buy in Malta 
where money can be_ spent 
freely, without question by the 
British Treasury. This is a 
typical street market in Valletta. 


production accounts for only about three 
quarters of a million and the rest has to be 
made up by solid investments, mostly in 
house property rented at quite reasonable 
figures to the officers and men of the Garri- 
son, the British Fleet and the RAF stationed 
on the island. With the help of dockyard 
wages and emigrant remittances the balance 
is somehow made up. 

With the war’s enormous destruction of 
property such an economy would have been 
given its death blow had not the British 
Imperial Government taken over the cost 
of war damage, a bill which has cost the 
harrassed British taxpayer something like 
five hundred dollars per head of the Maltese 
population and is still not finished. It is not 
a question of equal sacrifices for everyone; 
certain cities in England can advance claims 
not much less than Malta’s. It was evident 
that unless their capital was restored it 
could no longer continue to exist. There 
is probably no area of the same size in the 
whole world so rich in possessions derived 
not from its own resources; an area which 
could not, however much it wanted, adopt 
a socialist life and live merely on the sweat 
of its brow. There is little or no work of 
an industrial or other productive nature at 
which the Maltese can sweat. 

There are some minor industries such 
as lace-making, native weaving and leather- 
work, but the craftsmanship is mostly of 
the individual order and the produce is 
consumed locally. There is some heavy re- 
pair work in the Naval dockyard and that 
is about all. The free professions also, are 
overcrowded. Any youngster with his way 
to make either joins the Civil Service or 
some other clerical establishment or goes 
inte business. There is nothing that can 
support a national economy apart from the 
salaries of the Fleet and Garrison which are 
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ENGLAND’S LOVELIEST CLOISTERS 


The Cloisters at Salisbury Cathedral retain much of the beauty which they possessed when they were built in the thirteenth century. 


A MEDIEVAL GATEWAY 
Of the three hundred inhabitants of Salisbury 
Close only the Dean has a key. Latecomers must 
ring for admittance after 10 p.m. when the gates 
are closed by the Constable. 
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ie Town ia a han 


by Marjorie Beckett 


Photographs by K. Hutton 


Within the town of Salisbury is the cathedral and near the ca- 
thedral is the Close, a pool of serenity and silence. Here live the 
dean and the canons. Their houses, built over seven centuries of 
time, frame the cathedral and form a tiny separate community. 


UNDER THE WIDE. skies and endless 
horizons of Salisbury Plain, from east, west, 
north and south, the one constant landmark 
is a slim church spire. Ridges and folds 
of the downs hide the rest of the cathedral, 
which stands in the low-lying water- 
meadows of the Avon. It was built almost 
in the shadow of an existing cathedral, 
when Bishop Richard Poore, tired of quar- 
reling with the military governor, decided 
to abandon his Norman church in the 
ancient hill, fortress of Old Sarum and build 
himself a new one in the valley. In 1220 


the foundations were laid and by 1258, 
but for the tower and spire, the present 
cathedral was completed. Many of the 
citizens followed their bishop over the two 
miles of countryside and the city of New 
Sarum, or Salisbury, sprang up. 

The close—which is simply the name 
given to the cathedral precincts—is a town 
inside a town. Its picturesque houses, the 
traditional homes of the Bishop, the Dean 
and the canons, built over seven centuries 
of time, edge the wide green churchyard. 
Beyond these, the River Avon and an 
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THE DEAN OF SALISBURY RETURNS FROM MATINS 


The Dean is the supreme authority in the cathedral though the Bishop, who is in charge of the diocese, 

has his official seat here. In the center, walking across the green, is the Dean, the Very Reverend H. C. 

Robins; on the left is the Chancellor, Canon Dymond; on the right, the Vicar Choral and Chaplain 
to the Theological College, Canon Dunsford, 


THE CHORISTERS OF SARUM . 
Except for a brief interlude of silence during Cromwell’s reign, choristers have been singing for a thousand years. The boys lead the 
normal life of preparatory school except that they sing two services each day and four on Sunday. 


ancient wall mark the boundaries. [ach night at ten the gates own key. It is his privilege to come and go as he pleases. 
are locked by the Close Constable. As in some medieval city, The Close is a parish. The three hundred people living within 
latecomers must ring for admittance. Only the Dean has his its gates have their own vicar and the cathedral is their parish 


A HAVEN OF ORDERED PEACE VISITING THE CATHEDRAL 
Behind the wife of a retired general, one of the Close’s Way The foundations of the cathedral were laid in 1220. It is now 


Wardens, is the gable of the College of Matrons designed by Sir 


Wai J a national possession as well as a center of worship. is 
Christopher Wren for the widows and daughters of clergymen. ¥ z ' MeRidinbern are DL 


shown explaining the cathedral’s history to a party of sightseers. 
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BOWLING ON THE GREEN 
FLOWERS FOR SUNDAY SERVICES The long gardens of the Close run down to the River Avon; 
Close ladies prepare the flowers that decorate the cathedral. In witnin tuen: are enormous trees, fiower-lined paths, trout in quiet 
the choir vestry the wife of the organist prepares a vase for the streams, croquet hoops. Here a Bishop plays a game against a 
nave; behind her a lily ee for the altar is being Way Warden. 
iscussed. 


church. Most of them are canons, clergymen attached to the shelter. There is a theological College, a Diocesan Training College 
cathedral, and their families. In the Matrons’ College, designed for Teachers, and the Cathedral School for boys. Six old men 
| by Sir Chrisopher Wren, their widows and spinster daughters find and six old women live in a thirteenth-century almshouse under 


THE RESIDENTS OF ST. NICHOLAS’ HOSPITAL : 
Six old men and six old women have their home in the almshouse which stands at the boundary of the Close and the city. St. Nicholas’ 
Hospital is the original of Hiram’s Hospital in Trollope’s novel “The Warden.” 


THE CITY COUNCIL 
The Bishop of Salisbury is responsible for 
all matters pertaining to the church. His 
assistants compose the Close Chapter and 
meet once a month in the Dean’s study to 
deal with church affairs. 


their Warden, the Archdeacon of Sarum; and 
there are besides, a few retired military people 
who are the fortunate tenants of canonries, 
in what is generally acknowledged to be Eng- 
land’s most beautiful Cathedral Close. 


Its history is told in its architecture. To the 
south is the Bishop’s Palace, much of which 
is contemporary with the cathedral. Its un- 
wieldy size has resulted in its becoming the 
home of the Cathedral School, while the Bishop 
now lives in the beautiful seventeenth-century 
Montpesson House. On the north side of the 
churchyard the Close Vicar lives in a small 
Gothic house. From a tiny six-inch square 
window over the porch Robert the Mason is 
said to have spied on his workmen building 
the cathedral. 


Facing the West Front the houses have long 
gardens running down to the River Avon. 
One is named after Izaak Walton’s father, who 
was a canon-in-residence for thirty-five years. 
At the bottom of the garden trout can still be 
caught, though the nearest Woolworth’s is 
only a few hundred yards away. Enormous 
trees, which grow so luxuriously their owners 
tell you, “because they have their feet in 
water,” provide shade for summer evening 


musical parties; croquet hoops decorate the 


lawns, and an occasional parasol opens like 
an enormous flower. From these gardens the 
soaring grey mass of the cathedral bursts 
above the red-roofed houses dwarfing them 
so completely that they are obliterated, and 
the long center paths lined with herbaceous 
borders all seem to lead directly into church. 

A cathedral, or more correctly a cathedral 
church, is a church which contains the official 
seat—literally a wooden chair or throne—of 
the bishop. From here he takes his title and 
‘rules his diocese. Assisted. by a suffragan 
bishop—a bishop without a seat in the House 
of Lords—and four archdeacons, who in their 
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_former followed ‘the rules of their order but 


Choir boys play cricket on Choristers’ Green. In the background is Montpesson House, 
home of the Bishop and one of the most beautiful examples of the seventeenth century 
architecture. In the center of the page a resident gathers flowers for the cathedral. 


turn have deputies in thirty rural deans, the — 
Bishop of Salisbury is responsible for all | 
matters to do with the church throughout the | | 
counties of Wiltshire and Dorset. His ad-. } 
visory council is the Greater Chapter, which | 
consists of forty canons, many of whom live — 
in the Close. They meet every three months — 
in the octagenal thirteenth-century Chapter 

House. 4 


Though the Bishop rules the diocese it is the 
Dean who is in charge of the cathedral and | 
the Close. Even the Bishop bows to him as he | 
passes his stall in the cathedral. The Dean is 4 
the official representative of the cathedral and 
Chapter and president of the small group of 
“resident” canons who make up the Close 
Chapter. Originally, many cathedrals were - | 
monastic establishments belonging to one of 
the great religious orders while others, such as — 
Salisbury, were centers of clergy, frequently 
married and living in the outside world. The 


the latter were bound by no vows other than | 
ordination and were governed by a code of 
statutes or “‘canons.’”’ The lack of order in the 
church and services in these “secular” ca- 
thedrals led to the creation of small Close 
Chapter. At Salisbury it still consists of the 
Dean, the Precentor, the Chancellor and the 
Treasurer, the quattuor majores personae, as 
introduced by St. Osmund into Old Sarum in 
the eleventh century. 


In the Dean’s absence the Precentor takes 
charge of the Chapter but his special duty is | 
the direction of the musical part of the services. 
The Chancellor, originally, when the churches — 
were the centers of learning, superintended | 
education in the Close. Today he lectures on > 
divinity in the Theological College, but the 
Precentor is the Custos of the Cathedral 
School. The Treasurer is the guardian of the 
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The volcano: Stromboli is on an island of the same name, one of theyAeolian group in the Mediterranean Sea off the northern coast of 
Sicily. It is in constant activity, the lava in its crater rising and falling with a slow rhythmical movement. 


STROMBOLI — NATURE’S LIGHTHOUSE 


by Lee F. Johnson 


Stromboli’s lofty voleano is 3022 feet 
high and has been active since the earliest 
period of history. Its glare at night has 
for centuries served as a beacon to mari- 
ners. The volcano was believed by the 
ancients to be the abode of Vulean and in 
medieval times the entrance to purgatory. 


A BLACK, FORBIDDING cone rises sheer from the Mediterranean topped 
with clouds of yellow, white or black smoke, according to the temper of 
Europe’s most active crater. 

That is Stromboli from the small steamer which leaves Milazzo once a week 
for Naples and touches all the principal Aeolian Isles. 

Last stop, Stromboli. Nor are the occasional tourist’s apprehensions of 
bleakness and desolation allayed as he draws closer to the island. Everything 
appears black and there is a heavy air of mystery. Little bays of grotesque, 


oh ; fire-scorched rocks, and beaches of black basalt sand might be stretches 
Although the sands on the beach of San Bartolo- of the shores of the Styx. ‘ 


201 black itch it does not dirty bathers’ ; re 
Snobs a ienaamal Seer? f The steamer lays offshore (there is no port) at the principal town of San 


Bartolomeo to discharge its passengers and meager cargo of flour or macaroni 
into waiting fishing boats. 
Half the town is out to enjoy the week’s most exciting spectacle. Little boys 
fae scamper and quarrel over passengers’ baggage; old men and women await 


mail from their sons and daughters 
in American or Australia; and a 
kindly priest greets returning natives, 
or helps the bewildered tourist to 
find lodgings. The island “hotel” 
is a whitewashed house with two 
rooms. 

The illusion of desolation is soon 
dispelled by the simple kindness and 
obvious happiness of the people. 
“There is at least no starkness of soul 
here,” says the tourist to himself. He 
recalls also that eighteenth century sea 
captains would not put in at Strombolt 
because of the ‘ferocious hostility” of 
the natives ; and he wonders, could such 
gentle people ever have been capable 
of ferocity? Soon the traveler finds 
that the island, contrary to first ap- 
pearances, is by no means barren. 
Bright hibiscus and oleander splash 
the village with color. Serving more 
utilitarian purposes are the richly 
fruiting figtrees and extensive vine- 
yards, renowned no less for their low 
pergolas scarcely a foot from the 
ground, than for the quality of their 
grapes. And everywhere prickly pears 
flower. 

How then do these people live? Are 
they self-sufficient, untouched by the 
outside world? They are certainly 
almost entirely independent. Primitive to a degree, they had never 
seen a wheel until Rossellini’s film company recently imported some 
generators. Yet, paradoxically, cans of American peaches and meat 
are on sale in the little village stores. 

The inhabitants are refreshing examples of self-sufficiency in a 
specialized world. By no means rich, each one possesses his own 
piece of land where he cultivates the necessities of life: olives. 
vegetables, grapes, and maybe a small patch of wheat, though most 
of their flour is imported. There is almost no livestock on the 
island. Sometimes a few tame rabbits or chickens are seen capering 
near the neat whitewashed houses. Goats are often kept for milk. 
Wild rabbits abound on the slopes of the island. Nobody can afford 
a gun so they are snared. Plentiful fish compensates for the lack 
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The islanders always row in a standing position. Here grandmother and grandson 
are leaving Stromboli for Strombolicchio, a nearby uninhabited island. 


Before the Rossellini Film Company arrived on the island to make a picture starring Ingrid Bergman, the human back ‘was the only 
means of transportation. These mules brought by the company were the first ever to be seen on Stromboli. * 


of meat. Every islander, in addition to being a farmer, is a fisher- 
man. He owns his boat and fishes at night, navigating by the stars. 
On the prow of his craft is mounted a huge petroleum lamp (much 
too good to be used in the homes, where eye-straining kerosene 
lamps dimly illuminate the womenfolk’s spinning chores.) As 
swallows are attracted to a lighthouse, so are the fish of the | 
Mediterranean lured to these mammoth lamps. Then with harpoons © 
and nets the, Strombolian fishermen make their nightly haul. 5 


The skills of the menfolk don’t end here, however. They are 
also expert wine and oil makers. When the white grapes ripen the 
men take off their shoes, if they have any, which is rarely, and 
stamp out the precious fluid in a small stone trough. But there 
are limits to the extracting qualities of human feet, and the remnants || 
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From a distance Stromboli appears to be barren. Actually, 
however, hibiscus and oleander splash the island with color, fig 
trees and vineyards abound and everywhere prickly pears flower. 


of the crushed grapes must be placed under a primitive wine press, 
made of a heavy beam and gigantic volcanic rocks. All but the 
poorest islanders own one of these wine presses. How laboriously 
they must have been constructed and conveyed to their homes, for 
the human back is the only form of transportation on the island. 
Mules brought onto the island by Rossellini were the first to be 
seen there. 


The Strombolian specialty is a type of Malvasia wine, the 
potency and sweetness of which has gained renown far beyond the 
shores of Stromboli. There is a very special technique to the 
making of it. Unlike the more common wines, the grapes are 
seasoned on rush mats for about two weeks before being crushed. 
Only the most expert islander knows when the grapes have reached 
their peak and are ready for pressing. 


_ While many poorer peasants crush even olives with their feet, 
the olive oil trade is mainly in the hands of the Church. The 
inhabitants cannot afford olive presses since the island yield is so 
slight, therefore the Church, which owns several, rents them out 
to the people in return for a small percentage of the oil extracted. 


_ The women are far from inactive while their husbands and sons 
eo about their daily tasks. In fact they are not reluctant to give 
the men a hand with the harvest or to take a turn stamping out 
wine. I know one old grandmother on Stromboli who can row a 
heavy fishing boat with thebestof them. But in general the 
womenfolk limit themselves to household duties. They milk goats, 
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_ While living in primitive conditions, the people of Stromboli are 

self-sufficient and almost entirely independent of outside re- 
sources; they are simple, kind, happy. These four women take 
be time out from their labors for a gossip. 
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Steamers lie offshore at the principal town of San Bartolomeo to 
discharge passengers and meager cargoes into rowboats. In the 
foreground a characteristic water jug rests on a balcony. 


feed the chickens, cook on primitive wood stoves, sew and spin. The 
young girls spend much of their time preparing their frousseaus. 

As in every part of Southern Italy, even the poorest families 
must supply their daughters with a dowry. The only device to 
avoid this duty is an elopement mutually arranged by the two 
families—hardly a practical conspiracy on Stromboli, however! 

In Sicily a newly married couple of limited means usually moves 
in with the bride’s family, causing unspeakable congestion. Not so 
on Stromboli. The independent Strombolians would not hear of 
such a makeshift arrangement. The young couple have a house of 
their own or there is no wedding. This is made easy by the astownd- 
ing depopulation of the island through emigration. There are now 
less than a thousand inhabitants—fewer than the members of the 
Strombolian club in New York! Thousands of other Strombolians 
have emigrated to Australia, New Zealand, and South America, with 
the result that the large majority of houses, built of lava rock and 
stucco, are abandoned and derelict. A house can be bought on 
Stromboli for one hundred dollars. Of course, like all other houses 
it would have no plumbing or running water. 

During the winter, rain water is collected in two large cisterns 
under each house. Sometimes the bucket splashes too often into 
the cistern during the hot summer months and water must be 
imported from the mainland. Each year it is the rule that one of 
the two cisterns must be whitewashed internally—a_ primitive 
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Blacl: Star. 


Sciara del Fuoco (Slope of Fire) is a broad ash slope down 

which oozes red, smoking lava that streams from crater to sea. 

As it hits the water at a temperature of 1895 degrees Fahrenheit 
_a cloud of steam and a delayed, sharp report results. 
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THE RED COATS OF 


Without fanfare, Canada’s Mounties live up to their motto: 
**Maintiens le droit.’ policing an area as large as all of 
Europe, with far-flung operations by air, sea and land. 


THE FIRMLY SEATED figure on the large 
black horse spurred his mount, scuffed down 
the side of the thickly wooded hill and rode 


swiftly in the direction of a shot that had. 


just been fired. Presently he was at the 
area of distress. An old man, his ankle 
broken by a fall, lay on the ground. Beside 
him was the gun that had called the officer 
to his side. A shot the old man knew, 
rarely failed to flush a Mounty patrolling 
the vicinity. After expertly administering 
first aid, the policeman eased the man onto 
the horse and headed for the nearest hospi- 
tal. The occurrence was a minor incident 
in the day’s work. A Mounty takes for 
granted the fact, that anything untoward 
that arises in his territory is required duty; 
he presumes that the unexpected is normal 
and that no job is too difficult to surmount. 


Originally formed to keep order in the 
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by Robert M. Riddell, Jr. 


Photographs by Charles W. Herbert from Western Ways 


vast expanse which lay beyond the western 
boundaries of Ontario, Canada’s crack 
patrol force—The Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police—was organized in 1873 by the 
Federal Government to administer justice 
in the regions ceded by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. At that time western Canada was 
known as the Northwest Territory. The 
Canadian Pacific Railroad was being pushed 
toward the Pacific and the region was both 
wild and lawless. Working gangs were 
desperately in need of protection from 
Indians inflamed by liquor and infuriated 
over the usurpation of their land by the 
white man. 


The Indians of the farther plains had 
never permitted permanent trading posts 
to be established among them but had been 
accustomed to receive trading visitors from 
both Saskatchewan and the Missouri. With 


CANADA 


ON PATROL IN jf 
THE ROCKIES | 


All of Canada nowiff 
comes under theff 
jurisdiction of thej 
Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, but} 
the Force first won) 
distinction when its} 
activities were con- 
fined to the westj 
at the time the 
first transcontinen-}j 
tal railroad was| 
being built. This} 
sergeant is on duty) 
in the Canadian} 


| 
1 
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triumphs. 


the coming of wagon trains as well as a fev 
free traders with their carts from the Re 
River Settlement loaded with “firewater,’ 
a dangerous situation had resulted. Tribe 
were being constantly inflamed agains 
tribes; Red men against Whites. Especiall: 
was this true of the ferocious Blackfee 
Nation. So serious were the reports of dis 
orders that the Dominion Governmen 
created the first force of Mounties to enfore 
law and order. Three troops of fifty mei 
each were organized for the job. By th 
end of the first year it was evident that th 
number of men was insufficient to patrol th 
vast terrifory. 


In 1874 the Force was increased to thre 
hundred men. Its first major mission wal 
to wipe out the liquor traffic, supposed! 
operating in the heart of the Blackfee 
Indian area. Reports had it that the whiske 


of the scarlet tunic, came to know that the Mounted Police were 
relentlessly determined to enforce their authority. Native chiefs 
began to visit the Force, first m curiosity afterward in full confi- 
dene of Canada’s fair intentions. At last Crowfoot, the great 
chief of the Blackfeet Confederacy, came and as a result of the 
tactful and dignified handling of the meeting a strong bond of 
friendship was formed between the white man and the Indian. 


In 1876 the Sioux Indians tried to enlist the Blackfeet to join 
with them to fight the United States cavalry and later to attack 
the Mounted Police. Unwilling to betray their new friendship, the 
Blackfeet refused. After the Indian uprising, which culminated 
in the Little Big Horn battle where a United States cavalry 
regiment under Major-General George A. Custer was wiped out 
to the last man, five thousand Sioux fugitives from American re- 
taliation turned northward into Canada. Thereafter the Mounties’ 
biggest job was to keep peace between the Blackfeet and the Sioux 
and to protect white settlers. The transition from buffalo hunting 
to cultivation was carried out under the Mounties’ surveillance. 
On the plains, the laws of the Dominion were administered almost 
entirely by the police. 

By this time the activities of the Force had greatly increased. 

(Continued on Page 30) 


~ While Gein the Mounties are taught all methods of crime 


detection. Using a dummy for the body of the murdered man, an 
| instructor teaches students how to piece together evidence which 
may lead to the solution of the crime. 


Six months are required to complete the course for recruits “to. the oval Canadian Mounted Police. The training 
centers are located at Regina and Ottawa. Below an RCMP oficer greets two Indian chiefs on one of his routine visits 
to their encampment. 
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traders from the Missouri occupied a main establishment in the 
area between the forks of the Bow and Belly Rivers in the land 
the Blackfeet, appropriately termed “Fort Whoop-Up,” and 
nat the most ‘diabolical orgies arising from the liquor traffic were 
rampant in the Indian camps. 


_ Traveling with ox-carts, wagons, cattle for slaughter, several 
d pieces and mortars and other equipment, the company began 
its wearisome trek. The junction of the Bow and Belly Rivers 
as finally reached after tremendous hardship but “Whoop-Up” 
suld not be found. With provisions all but exhausted, the red 
oats were forced to turn southward, their mission unaccomplished. 
Vhen within easy access: of the big supply center of Fort Benton 
n the Upper Missouri they encamped, and arrangements were 
made for the purchase of supplies and horses. Rested, refurbished 
id their supplies replenished, the Mounties retraced their steps, 
round trip of 1,959 miles without the loss of a single man, and 


es were Beets achieved. , | 
After the first nionths the Tradians began to realize the meaning 
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A statue of King Hame- 
hameha I stands before 
Honolulu’s Judiciary Build- 


ing. 


THE MUCH publicized Honolulu 
Longshoremen’s strike has had one 
indisputable effect: it has made con- 
ditions in Hawaii practically ideal 
for tourists. I arrived in Honolulu 
on the day the strike started, and up 
to this writing I have seen nothing 
to keep visitors away. 

To begin with there is not and 
never has been .any food shortage. 
For a brief period a few items were 
scarce but were quickly replaced. 
Shops and markets have been burst- 
ing with edibles, while hotels and 
restaurants have continued to serve 
lavish meals at prices slightly below 
those in similar establishments back 
in the States. 

Hawaii has had what amounts to 
an air-lift since the second week of 
the strike, and there has not been a 
single day on which a tourist could 
not buy practically anything he 
wanted. Meat ,has always been 
flown in and steaks have been kept on 
the wing, although the Islands have 
plenty on the hoof to fall back on in 
any real emergency. Dry-goods and 
drug firms have maintained private 
air-lifts while Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
that ancient champion of the isolated, 
who maintains a large branch in 
Honolulu, guarantees to deliver by 
air any item in their catalog except 
threshing machines and Mr. Roe- 
buck. The sending of food or cloth- 
ing packages to the Islands is as 
silly as taking a girl to Paris. 

Passenger ships have arrived on 


schedule from every part of the 
world, discharging passengers and 
luggage without interference. The 


piers at which newcomers are wel- 
comed with flower leis and music are 
not and have at no time been pick- 


eted. The only passenger ship tied 
up is the Matson-owned Lurline, and 
the picketed dock where at this 
writng she continues berthed is 
many locks from those in active 
use. 


As a matter of fact the only real 
shortage the Islands have suffered 
is the lack of tourists. And as Tour- 


ism is the third largest industry, 
this is important. A healthy influx 
of tourists could still save the 


army of little people which caters to 
them, and who have been innocent 
bystanders in a struggle between the 
Big Five and the Union leaders. 
For all good tourists to come t9 
the aid of the Islands should prove 
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no hardship. For years. past first 
class hotel accommodations have been 
totally inadequate, prices too high, 
the resort’s population too well im- 
bued with the arrogance which comes 
with a seller’s market. Now all that 
is changed. The hotels are empty and 
screaming for chents, shopkeepers 
are polite and attentive, while the 
erstwhile avid, rabid bell-hop and 
taxi-driver are grateful for tips 
which will do something less than 
pay off the mortgage on That Little 
Grass Shack. Honolulu has become 
a buyer's market for visitors smart 
enough to come and take advantage 
of it. 

For the most part, Hawaii’s shin- 


ing beauty remains unimpaired al- 
though, like every place which has 
experienced war, Honolulu has scars. 
Because of its central position, 
Waikiki remains the most practical 
headquarters from which to explore 
the real Hawaii. Of its three im- 
portant hotels, the luxurious Royal 
Hawaiian and the conservative Hale- 
kulani lie in secluded pools of quiet 
loyel'ness formed by tropical gardens. 
Less secluded, The Moana, the gay, 
young people’s hotel, flings vibrant 
arms around the giant banyan tree. 
beneath which Robert Louis Steven- 
son sat to write in bygone days. 
Despite the things which have been 
done to cheapen it, Waikiki is still 


ospitality | 


made unique by its surfriders and 
outrigger canoes. And looking sea 
ward one is offered a picture of 
primitive Polynesia very little 
changed since 1778 when Captair 
Cook inadvertently opened up one} 
of the world’s most enduring winter|] 
resorts. i 
Just beyond the limited area which} 
has been corrupted. lies a minor} 
Beverly Hills framed by brownf 
mountains crimped into innumerable] 
crevices as though Honolulu were an} 
enormous cream pie and the moun-] 
tains its crusty edge, moulded by} 
the giant fork of some fantastic 
pastry cook, These heights are worth} 


Henry Inn 


The living room window in a home in Wilhelmina Rise, 1500 feet above suburban Honolulu, 
gives a superb view of Diamond Head. The inside of the crater, invisible from the ocean, is 
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fertile but undeveloped land. 
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threading the wilderness’ without 
‘minimizing it, are an added attrac- 
tion. Practically every mountain road 
‘on each of the five islands easily ac- 
cessible to visitors is paved, well- 
graded and perfectly safe. 

Probably the most delightful de- 
velopment traceable to the strike is 
the Return of the Native. Hawaiians 
are enjoying themselves, and the next 
few months will be your chance to 
catch them at it. 

The Sunday ‘afternoon hula com- 

petitions in Kapiolani Park have be- 
come real contests; old jalop‘es 
crammed to overflowing with Ha- 
waiian families, guitars, poi dogs and 
mysterious bundles usually indicate 
the incipience of a luau, the native 
feast, on some secluded beach. At 
the quaint Hotel Niumalu on almost 
any evening, crowds of well-to-do 
Hawaiians in brilliantly colored na- 
tive dress, gather to dine on hot 
curry, to perform classic hulas for 
each other’s delectation ; to hear the 
earthy, amoral songs they love so 
well, and to parody Samoan or 
Japanese entertainers. 
_ Eyen white-haired matrons of im- 
peccable standing in MHonolulu’s 
wealthy native society get up in their 
long-trained gowns and shake a hip 
which is at once ample, coy and dis+ 
creet. Like the French, the Ha- 
Walians are faithful to their aging 
artists. 

These people love to backslide into 
happiness and now, the streets ablaze 
with their crazy but comfortable 
muumuus and aloha shirts, they are 
having a field day. The effect of the 
strike upon Hawaiians is otherwise 
negligible. 

“Long ago we just lay on beach 
and enjoy ourself,” one of them in- 
formed me. “Then haole (white 
man) come and make us go to work 
while haole lay on beach. If com- 
munists come maybe they put haole 
to work and we go back and lay on 
beach like before!” 

- He had no conception of com- 
Munists as purveyors of an ideology 
but simply as members of one more 
damn race of people in the succession 
of those who have undertaken the 


bothersome business of running his 
homeland, 


There are hundreds of interesting 
hidden things to do and see on the 
Islands, and the sum total of these 
make up the true flavor of one’s visit. 
It is impossible to enumerate them 
here, but in downtown Honolulu the 
Hawaii Visitor’s Bureau has been 
set up to serve that very end. It re- 
sembles the usual tourist bureau as 
little as Hawaii-ripe pineapple re- 
sembles the tired canned variety. This 
attractively presented office is di- 
rected by Mark Egan, a man of ex- 
ceptional taste and perception whose 
real love of the Islands and genius 
for making friends is reflected in 
the service he runs. The Visitor's 
Bureau will open golden doors for 
you, free for the asking, and should 
be the first stop for every newcomer. 


It must not be forgotten that the 
Islands, by no means exclusively 
Hawaiian, are a pocket-size trip to 
the Orient. Properly directed, one 
can get a glimpse of China and 
Japan; and these not only in typically 
national restaurants but in street 
festivals like the bow ondori me- 
morial dance for the dead, when as 


& 
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Fishing with the throw net 
is an art in which natives 
excel. 


Hawaiian Visitors. Bureau 


_ Iao Valley is known as the Yosemite of Hawaii. This is a view 


of The Needle, a volcanic freak, 1200 feet high. 


ELUDES 
Hawaiian Visitors Bureau 


The Mormon Temple in Laie, Oahu, possesses the most beautiful 
gardens in the Hawaiian Islands. 


Okaka Falls with a sheer 
drop of 418 feet is the 
highest in the Islands. 


many as a thousand kimonoed 
Japanese give a mass performance. 

Gaudy processions by bright-robed 
Chinese are frequent, and there are 
Oriental homes which welcome tour- 
ists if an appointment js first made. 
Mr. Henry Inn, the distinguished 
Chinese architect and photographer, 
will show you his house and garden 
as well as his pictures. Madame Rose 
Lee, the orchid fancier of Booth 
Road, will welcome you to her 
Japanese pools, around which grow 
hedges of orchids five feet high; she 
will invite you to pet her numerous 
cats and to rest in.her trophy-decor- 
ated hillside rooms which are filled 
with the scent of the rare Tatzeri and 
tri-colored Vanda, small orchids, the 
fragrance of- which rivals Chanel’s 
best efforts. 

There is a large Filipino colony 
whose weddings and gala dances 
bring out puffed sleeves, mantillas 
draped over huge combs, guitar-play- 
ing tenors and a motley of Spanish- 
Tagalog chatter. 

Portuguese immigrants introduced 
ukeleles to Hawaii and have re- 
mained to play them relentiessly and 
in great numbers. Many of the Is- 


land’s top atheletes are pure Portu- 
guese and can be found winning local 
wrestling matches and featured on 
football teams. 

When it comes to buying sou- 
venirs, strictly Hawaiian pickings are 


poor. The only things Hawaiians like 


to make are flower-garlands, songs, 
roast-pig and love. Available tapa- 
type cloth, hula skirts, ukeleles etc. 
are usually the produets of Los 
Angeles. 


There are, however, certain things 
which you are not likely to find else- 
where, even though the war stripped 
Honolulu of her once rich hoard of 
Oriental and South Sea treasures. 
Still to be found are a few splendid 
Javanese wood-carvings, some real 
tapa and a few ancient Polynesian 
small arms hidden among the trash 


which provides curio dealers with 
their bread and butter. There is 
famous Gump’s of San Francisco 


which maintains a branch for Hono- 
lulu browsers, and rainbow-hued silk 
scarves can be had at Liberty House, 
Other startling fabrics are Japanese 
cottons with designs that have super- 
seded the old familiar Hawaiian 
types. G.O.G. Inc., which is located 
on Kapahulu Avenue, provides 
original hand-blocked prints and 
those in washable gold or silver on 
sheers are really something new. 
Every country has its superlative 
restaurant, and MHawaii’s claim to 
culinary fame centers in a place at 
Waikiki Beach which is prosaically 
called The Broiler, and which is in 
a class with New York’s Chambord, 
Firpo’s in Calcutta, The Tour d’Ar- 
gent in Paris. The wine list is ex- 
ceptional, and shashlik is an emo- 
tional experience when accompanied 
by a tossed green salad containing 
garlic croutons, which defies descrip- 
tion if not detection, and is made at 
vour table by a small Japanese wait- 
ress armed with a mighty recipe. 
Honolulu’s night clubs are rather 
drab and close at midnight. But if 
you are bent on searching out the 
darker side of the gloriously cool 
and scented evening North Hotel 
(Continued on Page 34) 
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TRAVEL CROSSWORDS 


by Ted Shane 


ACROSS 


1 Your exact opposites—isle’ll say they’re 
Down Under 

9 West Indian island, known for sugar, 
tobacco and rum 

14 El King d’Espaha 

15 Mr. Blackwood from trovical Asia 

16 It took injunuity for the old French 
to corrust Wazhazhe to this 

17 Indian blowhard 

19 No. 1 began the hypostyle of Karnak; 
No. 11 built. the Ramesseum; No. III 
introduced papyrus 

21 Name of two lakes in Ireland: Upper 
& Lower 

22 Hic stuff, made in Falernus, esteemed 
by Romans 

23 Trinitrotoluene 

24 181 sa. mile ruined Aegean Island 

26 It’s covered when you take one 

27 They moistened the Kansas desert last 
election 

28 Son of Seth 

29 Habla usted esta lingua? 

31 Letter from Greece 

32 Proletarian.. champagne 

33 If you’re ever in Astolot, look her up 
(but look out for Lancelot) 

37 Bust in unwanted 

39 Travelers to many cities find it roomy 
and restful 


40 African hotspot, 
car and camel 


41 What to say if 
cruise 


42 Scotch waterfall; 
name 


43 It’s between seasons 


45 How the Colossus of Rhodes must have 
looked 


46 Kind of famous Pall around London 
49 They’re enough to sicken you 


50 Pasadena’s famed Tournament (careful, 
they’re stickers) 


51 Member of a Cuckoo family 

52 Bacchanalian cry 

53 Netherland Indian Paradise 

54 Assyrian capital, destroyed about 600 


accessible to plane, 


Mr. Yutang’s first 


56 Greek Glamor Girl and world’s nosiest 
woman 


59 One cubic meter 

60 Peaceful sounding woman 

62 Bill, the American humorist 

63 What a long trip does to tension 


64 Parisienne muscle-women—they’ll slap 
you around 
[i 


cts 


invited on a world 


DOWN 


1 This is long enough to fit around a 
Swedish girl’s waist 
2 Kind of phyte 


3 Northumberland watering place with 
ancient priory 


4 Mexican workers 

5 The ill woodwind nobody blows good 
6 It’s a Red, Red River 

7 Printer’s measure 


8 Arabian who lives under French pro- 
tection 


9 Britain beckons for you to 

10 Best thinz to get out of your trunks 
11 Dunk the roast in the juice 

12 He’ll ticket you for the Far Places 
13 Nids to you 


18 You’ll see them hanging outside N. Y.’s 
South Pacific 


20 Pennsy-Maryland Creek, Scene of Civil 
War Battle 


22 What Scotchmen get out of old suits 
24 Name of several Pharoahs (pl.) 

25 S. Am. pineapple (var.) 

26 Graf, sunk by British in last war 

27 Howzat? 

29 It’s soothing, like an ocean voyage 

30 Play Cain 

32 Hot command Nero gave Rome 

34 Any traveler knows they’re out of this 


world, and worth hanging onto 

35 Snow in France (with la) 

36 Ocean Flyers: nickname, Feathered 
Clippers 


. 38 Old fashioned Southern conveyance 


39 Athletic bedslats 

41 Heraldic bearing 

44 God: Old Testament 

45 Ship’s attic 

46 Hawthorne wrote of mosses from an 
old one 


47 Saintly Californian who'll give you a 
run for your money 


48 The United States ones are farflune 
50 Mrs. Maharajah 


52 What St. Bartholomew and Adam had 
in common 


53 Travel restrictions 

55 Poet’s B4 

56 A foot in old Rome 

57 A city in New York (sounds rummy) 
58 Antique Roman dough 

61 Most cheerful sounding Egyptian god 


ie 


The answer to this puzzle will appear in the next issue 


THE RED COATS OF CANADA 
(Continued from Page 27) 


It took part in the Northwest Re- 
bellion in the spring of 1885, and it 
enforced law and order throughout 
the Yukon Gold Rush of 1895. Some 
of its members fought in the South 
African War in 1899 and in the 
First World War. In the Second 
World War the Mounties’ contribu- 
tions to the various services ranked 
second to none. In 1903 many posts 
were opened in the sub-Arctic, ex- 
tending the Mounties’ beat from the 
International boundary to the Polar 
Sea and from Hudson’s Bay to the 
Alaskan border. . 

World recognition came when a 
contingent of Mounted Police rode in 
London at the Queen’s Jubilee. In 
1904, King Edward VII marked the 
brilliant and steadfast. services the 
force had rendered by bestowing the 
prefix ‘‘Royal.” When the whole of 
Canada came under its jurisdiction, 
it was renamed the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police. 

The red coats can best be com- 
pared to a combination of the United 
States Border Patrol and the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. The Force 
patrols borders as does our own 
Border Patrol, and it has every 
modern equipment for crime detec- 
tion. In addition, and when called 
upon to do so, the Mounted Police 
become direct representatives of the 
Crown, acting as an additional uni- 
formed corps at all state functions. 
Although its character has changed 
greatly since its formation, the 
RCMP in its attributes still reflects 
much of the glamour and adventure 
of its frontier days. It keeps itself 
before the public eye at all times and 
has as its publication the RCMP 
Quarterly, which has become Cana- 
da’s most quoted magazine. But de- 
spite such extracurricular activities 
as the famous displays of co-ordinated 
horsemanship known as the “musical 
rides,’ and its Band, which ranks 
among the best on this continent, 
the RCMP remains the “Silent 
Force,” unpretentious, unboastful and 
unobtrusive. 


Only men able to pass the most 
rigid physical and mental tests may 
qualify as Mounties. To qualify, 
an applicant must be a British sub- 
ject, resident in Canada, between the 
age of twenty-one and thirty, un- 
married, stand over five feet eight 
inches in his socks, be physically fit 
and able to speak, read and write 
either English or French. 


The recruits’ six-month initiation 
includes drilling, horsemanship, 
marksmanship, study of criminal law, 
aids to investigation, public relations 
and much else, including swimming 


coe to September's Puzzle 


and life saving. The saddle part is 
a very minor and emergency aspect. 
of actual police work but is an im-} 
portant item in training. The riding, 
school, with its grtelling routine, is’ 
a splendid form of physical culture 
and of character development. The 
educational program of the Force 
embraces a wide scope. ' 


Let’s follow a young man going! 
through his period of training. We'll] 
call him Bill. Bill is five feet nine 
inches tall and weighs one hundred 
and seventy-five pounds, 
telligent, healthy and 
years old. The first phase of Bil? 
training lasts three months. Basic 
classroom subjects are studied and} 
each day there is drilling and more) 
drilling. 


Bill’s day begins wane reveille aq 
six-thirty in the morning. His day) 
ends with taps at ten forty-five al 
night. Between these hours ~ hé¢ 
studies, goes to class, attends gym| 
eats his meals. His schedule cari 
best be compared to that of Wes! 
Point. ) 


The last three months of Bill’ 
training involves the advanced stagej 
of police work, criminal law and 4 
general preparation for dealing wit!) 
people in all walks of life. Bill learn) 
the theory and the practice work i7 
the scientific criminal laboratory. Hi 
learns how to piece together what} 
ever evidence is found at the scen| 
of a murder. He learns how to d 
this by practical demonstration, usin| 
dummy bodies with certain articlel} 
linked to the crimes placed near thi} 
bodies. Bill must then weave thi 
evidence into solutions of the crime; 
Naturally, Bill learns to master hi 
service revolver and to use it onl 
in case of life and death. y 


If Bill finishes his six-month cours} 
successfully he is placed where ther 
is a vacancy. If no vacancy exist 
he is placed on the eligible lists ac 
cording to seniority. His title 
Constable, a title worn proudly = 
distinctively. 


While the RCMP was originalllf 
created as a law enforcement grou, 
this has by now become only or 
part of its many assignments. Amon} 
other things, the Mounties patrol nz} 
tional parks to see that laws are ni} 
broken. They check prospectors’ pe} 
mits periodically, as well as gover) 
ment lands and the herds that grazj} 
upon them. They watch and visit tt 
many and widely-spaced Indian rese}” 
vations. They are constantly on th 
alert for dope runners who try ‘§ 
cross the border into Canada, The 
watch for illegal fishing, and the 
trail fugitives from the law. Th 
also represent the Crown at all fun 
tions and act as escorts to Royalti 
and their representatives. 


The many Bills who become Mou 
ties lead decidedly colorful, a 
venturous and varied lives. From 
group of three hundred in 1873 wh 
the organization was born, the pre 
ent Force has grown to nearly fo 
thousand men. The Royal Canadi 
Mounted Police has attained an e 
viable record as well as world statu 


f 
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(DRIECTS: to create and promote interest in travel 
“and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to 
work for the betterment of transportation facilities; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 


_ natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, 


the development of our National Parks and play- 


NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BULLETIN 


grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and 
to establish a closer relationship with the people of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


NEW CHECK-IN PROCEDURE 
The International Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation, a specialized agency of the United 
_ Nations, is doing good work in its efforts 
_ to reduce waiting time for air passengers on 
international routes and to eliminate much 
of the paper work that forces airlines to 
_ employ large clerical staffs. Simplified pro- 
cedures and documents are called for in 
an international standard on the facilitation 
of air transport. In addition, at least ten 
nations have established inter-departmental 
committees to study facilitation and to seek 
means of eliminating obstacles to the free 
_and expeditious movement of aircraft, pas- 
- sengers and crew, and cargoes. 


In this connection, airlines already report 
that streamlined “check-in” and manifest 
procedures have resulted in a one-hour time 
saving to passengers boarding international 

flights from New York. Through agree- 
ments with the International Air Transport 

Association and United States government 
- agencies advance passenger information re- 
quired for flight manifests have been re- 
duced to four items from United States 
citizens instead of eight as in the past. 
_ Passengers are now only required to give 
information as to name, address, passport, 
number and place (state) of birth. Infor- 
_ mation is no longer required as to age, sex, 
_ date of passport issuance and occupation. 


TRAVEL TAX AVOIDANCE 


_ The purchase of tickets in Canada and 
_ Mexico apparently is continuing unabated 
_ despite the Internal Revenue Bureau’s effort 
_ to halt the practice. The Bureau has issued 
a ruling that sending money across the 
_ borders to buy tickets is the same as making 
a purchase in the United States and that 
_ the transaction is subject to the tax. How- 
ever, it is still legal for United States 
| citizens to go to Canada or Mexico in person 
and buy tickets tax free. Moreover, it does 
not seem likely the Bureau will attempt to 
act against individuals who order tickets 
_ from across the borders by mail or telegram 
since the seller and not the purchaser is re- 
sponsible for collection of the tax. But the 
_ Bureau’s move has further muddled an al- 
ready complicated picture, and there are 
y 
: 


ia 


reports that a domestic transportation com- 
pany will invoke a test of the ruling by 
' deliberately violating it. Meantime, travel 


BS 


, industry officials have not abandoned their 
efforts to have the tax repealed at this 
session of Congress. They are still clinging 


before adjournment. | 


to a hope that repeal can be pushed through | 
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INTER-AMERICAN TRAVEL 


Inter-American travel rapidly is being 
simplified as a result of a concentrated drive 
against red tape by various United States 
and South American “facilitation” commit- 
tees. Definite progress in the abolition of 
time-consuming entry requirements has been 
made during the last month by Colombia, 
Mexico, Cuba, Uruguay, Argentina and 
Brazil. 


Brazil recently abolished the visa for 
transit travel. At present, travelers planning 
to visit the country enroute to another 
country no longer need a visa if their stay 
does not exceed eight days. The regulation 
applies to both commercial and pleasure 
visitors and is expected to be a special boon 
to businessmen traveling between New 
York or Miami and Buenos Aires. Legis- 
lation to abolish the transit visa in the 
United States now is pending in Congress 
and, with the backing of the Department of 
State, is expected to pass this session. 


The facilitation experts also are tackling 
the problem of overtime fees for customs 
officials and other government agencies both 
in the United States and abroad. TheSe fees 
amount to a large sum annually and add to 
the cost of air travel. Main emphasis at the 
moment, however, is on entry requirements, 
which in some countries. still complicate 
foreign travel. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC CUTS 
RED: TAPE 


In a frank bid to increase it share of 
Caribbean vacationers this fall and winter, 
the Dominican Republic has eased sharply 
its tourist immigration regulations. Any 
American or Canadian citizen by birth or 
naturalization can now visit the Republic 
“for pleasure, study, curiosity or rest” 
simply by buying passage by air or sea. 
The transportation company will fill out for 
him a tourist card and a special entry form 
to be presented to immigration authorities 
at his point of entry. The cards cost one 
dollar. No passports or visaes are required. 


The new regulations apply also to persons 
born in United States territories and pos- 
sessions, such as Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, the Canal Zone, Alaska and Hawaii. 


Good for a thirty-day stay, the tourist 
cards may be extended to sixty days. Visi- 
tors on tourist cards are not permitted to 
work or otherwise to engage in paid com- 
mercial activity while in the Dominican 
Republic. Businessmen or nationals of other 
countries are required to have passports, 
properly visaed by Dominican consular 
officials. 


YOUR DOLLAR IN MEXICO 

The purchasing power of the American 
dollar in Mexico was increased a month or 
so ago. The Mexican government has stab- 
lizied the fluctuating peso at a rate of 8.65 
to the dollar. Until recently the exchange 
rate was 6.80 and less than two years ago. 
4.85. The advantage is all with the visitor 
from the United States. The new Mexican 
action means the value of the dollar has 
almost doubled since 1947. The greatest 
touring gain comes from the willingness of 
Mexican hotels and restaurants to “hold 
the line,” and not to raise their prices in 
the face of a new rate of exchange. One 
hotel operator puts it this way, “Low rates 
in Mexico will draw volume travel from 
the United States, sufficient to offset our 
present burden.” 


EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL FILMS 

Trans World Airline announces that book- 
ings and distribution of its education travel 
films will be handled by The Institute of 
Visual Training, 40 East 49th Street, New 
York City. 


The new arrangement aims at a selective 
adult audience drawn from clubs, school 
organizations, travel organizations, and civic 
and commercial organizations. -Films are 
available without charge for free showings. 


In the TWA series are three films— 
“Flight into Time,” “Flight to the Sun,” 
and “Flight to Romance.” Cultural and his- 
torical background, as well as travel attrac- 
tions, make the films a means of offering 
insight into customs and traditions of other 
lands. 


CURRENCY INFORMATION 
Useful to transatlantic tourists is a book- 
let put out by the Foreign Currency Service, 
1472 Broadway, New York City, which lists 
the currencies of twelve foreign countries 
with the approximate present rate of ex- 
change. 
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STROMBOLI—NATURE’S LIGHTHOUSE 
(Continued from Page 25) 


hygienic measure to keep the water 
drinkable. 

Although, as in Sicily, the Arab 
influence is very marked on Strom- 
boli beth in the appearance of the 
villages and the fishing boats like 
Arab dhows, one doesn’t find the 
seclusion of women so strictly ob- 
served as on the larger island. Young 
girls are often left alone in the 
houses and will open the door to 
strangers without shyness. Something 
that would never be permitted in a 
Sicilian village. Even if her mother 
were in the house, a Sicilian country 
girl would never answer the door 
when a stranger knocked. 

Crime something unknown on 
Stromboli. The carabinieri are main- 
tained on the island to arbitrate in 
arguments and to help chase runaway 


is 


goats. Entertainment. is equally un- 
known to the Strombolian: “Cosi 
poco,’ said an ancient islander to me, 


shrugging his shoulders. “Ogmi tanto 
un funerale’! (“So little. Once in a 
while a funeral.” ) 

Mass on Sunday serves as the most 
important social gathering of the 
week. After church the people con- 
gregate in the minute piazza of San 
Bartolomeo and exchange the week’s 
scanty gossip. 

The older folk and children have 
never seen a movie. Many of the 
middle-aged inhabitants, however, 
have been on trips to the mainland 
or to America, and so when Ingrid 
Bergman arrived on Stromboli the 
populace was not completely ignorant 
of her importance in the outside 
wortld. Most of them could not en- 
visage a movie theater, much less 
live people projected on a_ screen. 
And none of them could possibly 
conceive of a person important 
enough to earn $17,000 a week. But 
they were quick to grasp the main 
idea: rooms at the hotel rose from 
thirty cents to $1.20 a day; a boat 
trip to Strombolicchio, a nearby un- 
inhabited island, cost four dollars 
instead of the ustial one dollar; and 
photographs of Ingrid Beremian ap- 
peared from nowhere to go on sale 
in the stores. 

VIVA LA BERGMAN! was en- 
thusiastically daubed on the sides of 
houses. Never had the island seen 
such excitement! Strange machines, 
large four-legged beasts without nde 
ders, thousands of gallons of water, 
a diabolical apparatus called a 
showerbath for spraying La Bergman 
—that seemed a little too much with 
the sea so close to hand—and finally 
La Bergman herself, festooned with 
native flowers and regaled with all 
the gifts the humble island soil could 
provide. She herself looked no. more 
pretentious than the island folk, with- 
out cosmetics, in a simple cotton 
dress, a scarf around here head, and 
smiling as unaffectedly as the tiniest 
child who had come to greet her. 

All this influx of men and ma- 
terials cost the islanders no small 
amount of labor. Twenty of them 
dragged one of the generators to the 
top of Stromboli where a part. of 
the film was shot. The Hurculean 
task took eight hours in southern 
summer sun, whereas’ a man unloaded 
can make the ascent in three. What 
~Ingrid Bergman’s public relations 
agent hopefully called a “road” lead- 
ing to the summit was hacked out of 
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the volcano for the film company’s 
use. It was actually little more than 
a footpath, which nevertheless did 
ease to some extent the fatiguing 
climb. 

Four o’clock in the morning is the 
best time to start the three-thousand 
foot ascent, which is best achieved 
along the northeastern ridge of the 
voleano. Starting at that hour, from 
about one-thousand feet one can 
watch the sun rise out of the sea and 
also miss the worst heat of the day. 
I was ready to discard my shirt as 
early as seven o’clock so strong was 
the sun on the black volcanic ash. 

Tall elephant grass and yellow pro- 
fusions of broom cover the volcanic 
slopes to a height of almost two- 
thousand feet, and then—black ash, 
cinders, and  heat-tortured rocks. 
Shoes fill up with hot ash and one 
must stop to empty them and rest 
in the meager shade afforded by a 
pock-marked rock. “Those shoes are 
no good for clinibing,” 
weatherbeaten islander disdainfully 
as he jauntily overtook me on the 
ash slopes. They were tennis shoes, 
all I had with me on the island. 
Piqued, I examined his footwear. 
But he was barefoot and little cinders 
stuck between his toes! 

Once the ridge to the summit has 


‘been hit one gets a fine if spine- 


tingling view of the Sciara del Fuoco 
(Slope of Fire), which is a broad 
ash slope running from the crater 
to the sea. Down its side ooze red, 
smoking lava streams. As they hit 
the water, at a temperature of 1895 
degrees Fahrenheit, there is a cloud 
of steam and a delayed, sharp report. 

One recalls the serious eruptions 
of 1925 and 1930 when the lava 
streams ran amuck and destroyed 
vineyards and homes in a _ blanket 
of molten rock;when smouldering 
boulders were hurled as far as two 
miles out to sea; when the whole 
island was showered with hot ashes 
and the sun could not be seen in the 
sky. Then one ceases to wonder why 
the natives seldom pay visits to the 
crater. 

As one draws nearer to the crater 
sulphurous gases cross the trail and 
make breathing uncomfortable unless 
a wet handkerchief is used to cover 
the nose and mouth. The air of 
mystery and foreboding intensifies on 
these stark, barren, ultimate slopes. 
And then one hears the terrible rum- 
blings of the earth’s bowels. Like a 
vast, viscous, simmering sea in a 
monstrous cauldron, the lava dashes 
against the sides of the sulphur- 
lined crater. Rising onto the southern 
perimeter of the crater, one looks 
down into its yawning, bubbling 
depths, awestruck and apprehensive 
as it spews forth showers of in- 
cendescent rock and lava. 

-Three-thousand feet above the sea, 
with an inferno at one’s feet and a 
sea with no horizon, One ponders on 
the beauty that spreads as far as the 
eye can reach—the coast of Calabria, 
Sicily, and Mount Etna, the whole 
Aeolian group of islands. And if the 
fascination holds one till nightfall as 
darkness obscures the sea, the glow 
of Stromboli, rosy and constant, 
dominates the Mediterranean and 
acts today as it did for the Romans 
many years ago, as the lighthouse of 
the Tyrrhenian Sea. A 
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there immediately after the death of 
President Roosevelt and stayed until 
Mrs. Roosevelt had removed the 
Roosevelt family possessions from the 
White House. It was quite a change 
from the modest way the Trumans 
had been living. Until she became 
the First Lady, Mrs. Truman did her 
own cooking and marketing, and her 
husband wasn’t above helping around 
the kitchen occasionally. 

The splendor of Blair House was 
probably a little dazzling to the new 
First Family. In the three weeks the 
Trumans lived there, they did not eat 
off the same set of china more than 
once for luncheon or dinner. The 
only time they had to look at the 
same set of dishes twice was at 
breakfast. One set of Blair House 
dishes alone—the blue and _ gold 
Lowestoft—cost ten thousand dollars 
and has three hundred pieces. For 
other occasions, there is a set of deep 
red edged in gold, another of gray 
and gold French Limoges, another of 
gold and deep blue Spode with pic- 
tures of fowl in the center, and also 
a set of blue Staffordshire, each 
plate bearing a different scene from 
early American history. There are 
many more. Mrs. Victoria Geaney, 
the custodian of Blair House, never 
has stopped to count but thinks there 
are between fifty and a hundred sets 
of china in the house. 

The silver alone is worth an es- 
timated twenty-five thousand dollars 
and the goblets, pitchers, trays, tea 
sets, platters and dishes are consider- 
ed so valuable that they are kept 
locked in a safe when not in use. 
Many of the pieces are by famous 
early American silversmiths, among 
them a set of tankards by Paul Re- 
vere, who rode a horse one night into 
the pages of history. 

The atmosphere of luxury is fur- 
ther heightened by thin silk Au- 
busson rugs in the drawing room. 
These are too delicate to be cleaned 
with a vacuum cleaner and are cov- 
ered by scatter rugs except when 
company is present. 

It took over a century for members 
of the Blair family, owners of the 
house from 1836 to 1942, to collect 
these rare and beautiful objects from 
all over the world. However, it is 
not these that have made Blair House 
famous. 

Important historical events have 
been happening in and about it ever 
since Dr. Joseph Lovell, Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Army, built his two-story 
brick home in 1824. The windows 
were up in time to look out on the 
triumphal visit of the Marquis de 
Lafayette as the Nation’s guest. On 
the spot where Blair House now 
stands was also witnessed the burning 
of the White House by the British 
and Dolly Madison’s famous flight. 

At the death of Dr. Lovell in 1836, 
the house was bought for six thous- 
and five hundred dollars by Francis 
Preston Blair, a robust Kentucky 
newspaperman who came to Wash- 
ington as a member of Andrew Jack- 
son’s kitchen cabinet, and to establish 
the Jackson administration newspaper, 
The Globe, the first journal to pub- 
lish the debates of Congress. Jack- 
son was a frequent visitor at Blair 
House, often slipping in at night by 
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alley. 


advance copies of the Lincoln in-! 9 
“ augural address for suggestions and | 


way of a secret door opening on an 
There is still one of “Old 


Hickory’s ” walking sticks in tne up- 


other memento of those days. is also | 
in the house. It is a picture of the 
elder Blair and his two sons entitled, 
“The Wickedest Family in the 
World,” printed and circulated wide- 
ly by political enemies. 

The House of Blair was one off 
the most influential in America. The 
sons of Jackson’s kitchen cabinet "| 
member were active in politics in the 
three pivotal states of California, 
Maryland and Missouri. They helped | 
organize the new Republican party, 
fought slavery bitterly, and support- | 
ed the nomination of Abraham Lin- } 
coln at the Chicago convention. | { 
Montgomery, the eldest, was given, 
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criticism, and later became his poste | 
master-general. | 
Lincoln also found time to visit — 
Blair House and it was in old John’ 
Francis Blair’s office that he offered 
the command of the Union Army to 
General Robert E. Lee. | 
Another Army officer of that day } 
also made news at Blair House. jj 
There William Tecumseh Sherman } 
marched to an improvised altar to 
wed Ellen Boyle in the presence of 
President Taylor, Henry Clay and | 
Daniel Webster, before he made his } 
more famous march through Geor- 
gia. 
George Bancroft, Secretary of thes 
Navy and Acting Secretary of War, |} 
was living at Blair House when he — 
issued the order for General Zachary |} 
Taylor to cross the Rio Grande and | 
invade Mexico. | 
Major Gist Blair was the last | 
of the Blairs to occupy the house. He } 
devoted much of his lifetime to im- 
proving his home, adding a fourth | 
story to a third which had been } 
erected by an earlier Blair. When the ! 
United States Government bought the ~ 
residence and its furnishings, the | 
property was in such excellent con- | 
dition that there was little to be /¥ 
done but pick up the keys. How ever, | : 
Blair House, with its ten bedrooms, | Hf 
eleven bathrooms, telephone switch- 
board and elevator was still not big |f 
enough to meet Uncle Sam’s housing. |} 
shortage. A year later, another | 
dormitory for official guests was ac- 
quired. It was Blair-Lee House, § 
which had been a wedding present | 
of Francis Preston Blair, to his 
daughter, Elizabeth, when she raar-_ 
ried Admiral Samuel Lee. This be- 
came a lesser Grand Hotel for some- 
what minor celebrities such: as visit- 
ing educators, delegates and holders 
of traveling grants. a | 
One guest comes to Blair without 
invitation, however. This is the ’ 
ghost of old Thomas Corwin, who 
lived there when he was Secretaty 
of the Treasury under President Fill- 
more. Legend has it that he liked § 
the house so well that he returns at 
intervals to spook about the darkened — 
rooms bellowing eerily. But there’s 
little chance of his ghost scaring out 
the Trumans. They like Blair House 
too. It gives them a chance to live @ 
like human beings again. *' : 
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spent locally and the problem is rather 
to make these go round evenly and 
not have all the money in circulation 
going into the pockets of one class. 
_ The result of this need is a multi- 
plicity of small shops and a fierce’ 
price. competition: Consequently 
Malta has always been a popular 
station for the more impecunious 
Servicemen. There are innumerable 
little places which serve food all day 
and apparently all night, for there is 
little rationing. There is so much 
to buy that, apart from the attractions 
of good bathing beaches on the 
farther side of the island, sailing, 
deep sea fishing as well as the normal 
sports, Malta is fast becoming a 
favorite holiday resort for people in 
the sterling area who can spend as 
much as they like without the British 
Treasury asking questions. There are 
some two or three breweries and the 
bars appear to have no closing hours. 
Duty on imported liquor is slight as 
in fact it is on most foodstuffs and 
the cost of living depends only on 
world prices and shipping rates. 
_ Income tax, shortly to be intro- 
duced into the island, is causing some 
bitterness among the more prosperous 
‘of the merchants. They say that the 
thirty-one million pounds already al- 
lotted by the British Imperial 
Government should be used up more 
quickly to allow life to settle back 
to normal instead of portioning it 
out over a period of ten years. The 
‘answer, with some justice, is that 
such a step would give rise to a 
new class of building laborer and 
technician which would be unemploy- 
fable as soon as the money was ex- 
hhausted. Beyond emigration the only 
Other means of increasing the flow 
of money to the island is either 
industrialization or a new tourist 
traffic. 3 
_ Malta has always been something 
of a winter resort for the British, as 
November and December are among 
the most pleasant months for those 
ith introductions to Service society 
here. Before the war, so regularly 
‘did these migrations occur following 
the movements of the British war- 
hips that visiting spinsters: went un- 
er the name of “The Fishing Fleet.” 
fo encourage this movement, the 
Malta Government has deserted one 
‘of its money circulation principles 
‘and has sanctioned the construction 
of a modern luxury hotel. Standing 
on the fortress glacis, it looks in a 
quat way quite imposing and inside 
t has that marble, de luxe “utility” 
haracteristic “of modern Mediter- 
‘ranean construction. 
The character of the crowd has, 
nowever, changed entirely. There is 
a background of the usual composed 
‘transit airline passengers and an oc- 
asional archeologist come to specu- 
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t 
‘Hypogeum, one of Malta’s prehis- 
oric temples. The more eyecatching 
re there frankly for the sunshine 
and the rounds of parties. The place 
is a babble of many languages. 

_ It was language, in fact, that was 
‘the only question ever really to 
achieve political status in Malta, the 
‘rest being merely parish pump mat- 
‘ters generally settled over drinks. 
Although Britain took over Malta 


yy invitation in 1894, it was not until 


Tate further on the mystery of the , 


(1936 that Maltese was recognized as 
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an official language, Italian having 
hitherto been the substitute. As Mal- 
tese had no grammer, literature or 
spelling, the institution of a new 
language bothered everybody who 
had perfected either English or 
Italian for commercial opportunity 
or professional or cultural purposes. 
At any rate, many Maltese had the 
opportunity of having their legal af- 
fairs conducted in possibly the only 
language they really understood. The 
object of the change was to prevent 
Fascist infiltration by cultural 
methods, in which with the assistance 
of lavish funds and promises they 
hoped to raise discontent against the 
British. 

After Malta’s bitter experience of 
the war, English has become more 
firmly established, even the peasants 
managing to get through in halting 
fashion a not over-technical con- 
versation, but there is still among 
the old die-hards and those genuinely 
interested in Italian culture, a strong 
leaning towards their nearest neigh- 
bor. The real trouble is that no one 
can agree upon the proper writing 
of the Maltese language which is 
really more akin to Arabic than to 
any European tongue; and even if 
they could, it would mean sending 
the whole of the nation back to 
school to learn it. It is a language 
completely apart and a Maltese radio 
program is a headache for any 
philologist. There are innumerable 
Spanish words, all the sea-going and 
fishing terms are Turkish, all the 
adverbs Italian and the words for 
anything new during the last century 
are adapted slightly from English. 
A corkscrew, which evidently ar- 
rived with the French, has been cut 
from -tirebouchon to trebishu and is 
pronounced slightly differently in 
every village so that few recognize 
it when it is reduced to paper. Un- 
like the Gaelic minorities, the Mal- 
tese see little sense in the cultivation 
of their own language, preferring to 
get their commercial and cultural 
terms abroad. They are, tempera- 
mentally and in manner of life prob- 
ably much nearer the Italian than the 
British, and while there is still a 
good following for the Italian 
language there is a more sincere ap- 
preciation of the pound sterling. 

This is probably the most encourag- 
ing impression given by the islanders. 
After a long period not only in the 
front line but isolated behind the 
enemy’s positions, the Maltese are 


“no longer fighting wars or nursing 


old bitterness in the fashion of more 
remote, less disinterested spectators. 
They hardly even bemoan their 
losses. The war years have had their 
psychological effect. Since the war 
and the dazed realization that death 
was not in the next bomb burst, the 
population has grown brisker, become 
more ageressive. 

It is a remarkable community with 
a remarkable history, an even stran- 
ger economy and a general welfare 
and carefreeness of life which comes 
from living in the Mediterranean 
sun. A quarter of a million are con- 
centrated in less than a quarter of 
their confined space yet by leasing 
their one asset, exceptionally good 
harborage, they have managed to 


make themselves secure and con- 


tented. 


a SALISBURY CLOSE 
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fabric and of all furnitute and orna- 
ments in the church. The Close 
Chapter meets at least once a month 
to discuss the Close affairs, and each 
member takes charge of the cathedral 
services for a month at a time. At 
Salisbury there are three services each 
week-day and seven-on Sundays. 


Twice a day a procession of small 
boys wearing black birettas and long 
black cloaks still winds across the 
green lawns. These are the Choristers 
of Sarum whose Song School was 
founded for the first Norman Ca- 
thedral. With a comparatively brief 
interlude of silence during Crom- 
well’s reign these boys of the Ca- 
thedral School have been singing to 
the glory of God for a thousand 
years. 


The Close has known many vicis- 
situdes. Fighting took place there 
during the Civil Wars and much 
damage and destruction followed dur- 
ing the Commonwealth, when part 
of the Bishop’s Palace became an 
inn. After the Restoration, the ap- 
pearance of the Close was completely 
changed and elegant eighteenth-cen- 
tury architecture replaced much of 
the medieval antiquity. 


Seminaries for young ladies were 
started and rival dancing masters 
held annual balls. Even the choir 
was said by Defoe to resemble a 
theater rather than a church, “being 
painted white with panels golden, 
and groups and garlands of roses 
and other flowers intertwined round 
each stall.” Towards the end of the 
century the cathedral was restored 
by the architect Wyatt. He demol- 


ished the old Belfry which stood in 
the Churchyard. Inside, he cleared 
away chantries and chapels, arranged 
the monuments in line and destroyed 
the thirteenth-century stained glass. 
From ‘time to time fragments are 
found in the town drain. 

The dawn of the Victorian era 
saw Salisbury lapsing into a peaceful 
backwater. The Ecclesiastical Acts. 
of the 1840’s, which drastically re- 
formed many cathedral chapters’ 
finances, undoubtedly ruffled its calm 
and provided inspiration for Anthony 
Trollope’s Barchester novels. For, 
though Winchester, where he was at 
school, undoubtedly contributed, it 
was on one of his official visits to 
Salisbury that Trollope conceived the 
idea of The Warden. He surely 
meant the ancient bridge of Harn- 
ham, from which he could see the 
thirteenth-century almshouses of St. 
Nicholas just inside the Close, when 
he wrote in his autobiography, “It 
was then more than ten months, 
since I had stood on the little bridge 
at Salisbury, and had made out to 


my own satisfaction the spot on 
which Hiram’s Hospital should 
stand.” 


Today it is hard to imagine that 
the Close has ever been anything but 
a haven of peace. As you pass 
through the town gate from the bust- 
ling streets an atmosphere of gentle 
quiet overwhelms you. Whether at 
night, with the moon sailing up be- 
hind the spire on a crescendo from a 
late organ practice or at midday, when 
the hush is deepened by the flutter 
of pigeons around the West Front, 
the magic is always there. 


“| wonder what | said” 
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ENJOYING HAWAIPS HOSPITALITY 
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Street in downtown Honolulu offers 
a miniature Port Said, complete with 
ladies of the evening, cruising sailors 
who are hoping for the worst, omin- 
ous side-alleys and blaring gin-mills. 
Of these latter, The Trade Winds 
stands out as a Hollywood producer’s 
dream of what a waterfront bar- 
room should be. But this is a district 
into which a lady who wishes to re- 
main one, definitely does not go alone. 

Oahu, the island on which Hono- 
lulu is situated, offers the fewest 
natural beauties of any in the group. 
Hawaiian Airlines have sixty flights 
a day among the other islands and 
a tour of them should if possible be 
included in your plans. 

The active volcano, Mauna Loa, 
is on the Island of Hawaii from 
which the archipelago takes its name. 
There is an exceptional hotel near 
the summit where you can stay over- 
night and see the terrific spectacle 
which boiling Kilauea Crater pre- 
sents after dark. At a 13,680 foot 
elevation it’s cold up there, the slopes 
frequently being snow-covered in 
winter, and at any season you will 
need a topcoat. 

Hawaii, or The Big Island as it 
is referred to by residents, has a 
sample of almost everything one ex- 
pects in the South Seas. There are 
tropical jungles, fern-tree forests, 
cane fields, beaches of black sand, a 
crazy lot of tall, thin waterfalls, 
primitive native villages and charm- 
ing, gently sophisticated Hilo, second 
largest city in the Islands. It takes 
at least four days to see the Big Is- 
land effectively. 

If you have only time to visit one 
island beside Oahu, that of Maui is 
your best bet. A thirty minute flight 
from Honolulu, Maui is almost com- 
pletely unspoiled. It, too, has a giant 
volecano—a dead one. Haleakala 
Crater, 9,318 feet across, is awe-in- 
spiring and, at the moment, perfectly 
safe. Just outside of Wailuku, the 
principal town, is a strange natural 
ebelisk 1200 feet tall and somewhat 
reminiscent of the Sugar Loaf which 
sentinels Rio’s harbor. There are 
sugarcane plantations, pineapple 
fields, mile after miie of easily ac- 
cessible, untouched flowery forest and 
the picture-book waterside town of 
Lahaina, which looks as if its found- 
ing New England sea-captains had 
left it only yesterday. The place 
drowses in the shade of three of 
the largest banyan trees in the world, 
and in the Christian Church of the 
Holy Innocents is a Black Madonna 
attended by the Hawaiian Trinity: 


Kane, Giver of Life, Ku, God of 
Power, and Lono, God of Agricul- 
ture. 


On the other side of this island 
- the Hana-Maui dude ranch is the 
most chic and costly of Hawaiian 
hostelries, but the best headquarters 
on Maui is a small hotel, the Wai- 
luku. Almost fantastically convinc- 
ing in its South Seas atmosphere, 
this enchanting little place is run by 
an English gentleman, Mr. George 
Daley, who reluctantly takes time off 
from the raising of his extraordinary 
red orchids for the purpose. One 
feels that Sadie Thompson might 
reasonably be expected to join him 
-at any moment. This hotel is the real 
thing, it is clean and good in its 
simple fashion. And it is also con- 
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veniently located right on Wailuku’s 
old fashioned Main Street, but defi- 
nitely not to be confused with its less 
imaginative neighbor, the Maui 
Grant. 

The best way of getting to Hono- 
lulu is by air: Pan American and 
United Airlines have daily flights 
from San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
Northwestern has three flights a 
week from Portland and Seattle. All 


planes are pressurized stratoliners 
with regular berths or reclining 
chairs. Both Northwestern and Pan 


American planes are the big new 
double deckers complete with bar and 
lounge. However, since P.A.A. has 
no domestic flights it is much simpler 
to fly Northwestern from Canada or 
United in the U.S.A. as they can 
book you all the way through on 
their own planes no matter what part 
of the country you live in. 

United Airlines’ breathtaking 
twenty-four hour flight from New 
York City to Honolulu is a thrill for 
the most hardened traveler, and I 
can recommend it from personal ex- 
perience. Leaving New York’s La- 
Guardia Airport at noon, this choice 
flight makes only one brief stop, at 
Chicago, reaching San Francisco at 
9:30 P. M. that same day, giving you 
time for a leisurely dinner before 
going on to Honolulu at 11 that 
evening. 

The fare on this particular flight, 
round trip, is $675.95, tax included. 
From San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Seattle or Portland, round trip 
tickets cost $288.00 plus 15% tax. 

Passage by boat is a comparatively 
rare commodity but can be had on 
Around the World Cruises or on 
freighters. 

Hotels in Hawaii charge from 
$15.00 a single or $24.00 per day 
double on the American plan, and 
run from $6.00 single or $10.00 
double, European. But practically all 
rooms have a _ private lanai, or 
screened porch, so that they are 
really suites. Taxi rates are high, 
but U-Drive Services are plentiful 
and well equipped. 

Obviously a vacation in Hawaii 
taken along the usual lines is not 
cheap, and an allowance of $800.00 
to $1000.00 per person, all inclusive 
for a two week’s jaunt, is not too 
liberal. This high cost has always 
been a deterrent to the average vaca- 
tioner, the insurmountable item being 
that of transportation. 

Realizing this, in January, 1949, 
United Airlines inaugurated a pack- 
age trip within the reach of almost 
anyone. It is called Hawaii Hosts, 
and under it a forty-four day visit 
to the Islands may be had for as 
little as $469.00 per person. 

Hawaii does not grow her pro- 
fusion of orchids in a dry climate. 
The Islands are definitely damp at 
all seasons and are no place for suf- 
ferers from rheumatism, pulmonary 
troubles, or those in need of bracing 
air. However, the mildly humid 
weather is extremely relaxing, sleep- 
inducing, and to be highly recom- 
mended for those who are nervous 
or tensed up from overwork. 

There is a contagious something 
about Hawaii which gladdens the 
heart; it gives an inner warmth 
which increases with the length of 
your stay. 
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CELILO FALLS—THE HAPPY FISHING Gnounp q 
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dance,” a sight that is worth seeing. 

A similar feast is held annually by 
the Yakima tribe at their “long- 
house” near Wapato on the Yakima 
Reservation. This is on a _ pfe- 
arranged date, and one year when 
salmon had not appeared at Celilo, a 
shipment was rushed in from Seattle 
to maintain the tradition. 

In the past, when local tribes relied 
heavily on Celilo’s salmon for their 
food supply they could not be in- 
duced to sell or trade any part of 
their catch. “The Indians not being 
very fond of selling their good fish, 
compells us to make use of dogs for 
food,” wrote Captain William Clark 
when the famous expedition portaged 
around Celilo Falls in the autumn of 
1805. This in spite of the fact that 
the Indians had never before met 
white men, and were vastly envious 
of the alluring trade goods offered 
them. 

Today a certain part-of their-catch 
is sold commercially. A salmon can- 
nery, in order to increase the amount 
of fish available for purchase, fi- 
nances and maintains much of the 
mechanical equipment at the Falls, 
including overhead conveyors and 
fishing platforms. 

Indian fishermen and their families 
use part of their catch at once, usually 
splitting the fish open and barbecuing 
them on racks close to hardwood 
fires. The bulk of the salmon, how- 
ever, is cut into strips and smoke- 
dried in small curing houses without 
the use of salt. A limited amount of 
the catch is flaked, dried in the sun 
on tule mats, and ground into powder 
that has the appearance of salmon- 
colored sugar, but that has the odor 
quite unmistakably of fish. 

This pulverized salmon—‘chelae” 
—is usually pressed into baskets of 
woven grass or tules which are lined 
and covered with leaves or with fish 
skins, tied securely, and stored for 
winter use. It is used for seasoning a 
great variety of food, and is re- 
markably adapted for the purpose, 


GOING PLACES “a 
(Continued from page 5) 


Portugal’s Estoril, 
coast, is a little known resort that 
offers many lures. Only fourteen 
miles from the capital city of Lisbon, 
Estoril provides excellent swimming 
and sailing, an 18-hole golf course, 
tennis and riding. There are miles of 
white sandy beaches and some of the 
best resort hotels in Europe. Es- 
toril’s gambling casino is becoming 
a rival to Monte Carlo. Lisbon, the 
capital and airline crossroads of 
Europe, is popular with visitors dur- 

eeing the fall and winter months. 

Spain’s Malaga, the “Spanish 
Riviera” is a famed year-round re- 
sort with an equable temperature of 
about 68 degrees in mid-winter. Other 
seaside spots are Majorca and Ali- 
cante, on the Mediterranean, and the 
colorful Canary Islands on the At- 
lantic Ocean side. The cities of 
Madrid, Barcelona and Seville offer 
horse races, theaters, opera, sym- 
phony and night life, 

With transportation by sea and air 
easily available, and with Europe 


on the sunny 


“lined with 


“'guest in an Indian home may con- 


as none of its power is lost in stor- 
age. ; y 
During the three October days of — 
1805 that Lewis and Clark spent in 
the vicinity of Celilo Falls, they | ‘| 
gained the impression that all ‘of the f 
salmon taken by the Indians at this 
place was made into “chelae.” This | 
error was probably due to their ar- — 
rival after the close of the fishing 
season, and the consequent dismant-— 
ling of the drying houses and racks. 


“T observe great numbers of Stacks , 
of pounded Salmon neetly preserved | 
in the following manner,” wrote | 
Captain William Clark, equally 
scornful of danger and orthodox | 
spelling. “After (being) sufficiently - 
Dried it is pounded between two | 
Stones fine, and put into a speces of | 
basket neetly made of grass and | 
rushes better than two feet long and 
one foot Diamiter, which basket is — 
the Skin of Salmon | 
Stretched and dried for the purpose, | 
in this it is pressed down as hard ~ 
as is posible, when full they Secure 
the open part with the fish Skins...” | 


Captain Clark also noted that no | 
part of the salmon was wasted. This 
habit still persists almost a century 
and a half later. The roe is dried and 
put into separate containers; oil that 
tries out of the fish in drying is col- | 
lected and poured over baskets of | 
“chelae;”’ and even heads, tails and | 
bones are made into soup. A white | 


sider himself highly honored if he’s 
served Celilo Falls salmon, or if a | 
bowl of “chelae”’ is placed on the 
table. An Indian may sell fresh’ 
salmon at the Falls, but after it’s dried 
and stored it becomes almost sacred 


The fishing grounds at Celilo are | 
more efficient and cleaner today than 
in the past, and few of the tepees 
and wooden shacks remain. Fishing — 
methods are somewhat less dangerous | 
and arduous, but still offer one of | 
the great spectacles of native Indian | 
life. | 


placing great emphasis on pleasing 
and attracting the late season visitor, | 
the number of- Americans going | 
abroad during the fall and winter | 
appears certain to reach a high level. | 
The airlines, making their bid for 
late-year traffic, offer special low | 
fares, effective from October to next — 
March. The excursion fare on round | 
trip tickets will be the price of one- 
way passage plus one-third. Air 
travelers thus will be able to save 
as much as one hundred and fifty | 
dollars on transportation to and” 
from European points. For the sea 
traveler, too, there will be inducement 
for off-season traveling. He will not 
have a long waiting list to contend 
with. 

All in all, according to one survey, 
the visitor should find late season 
traveling conditions ideal, wholly on 
a par with those of summer. In 
many respects the fall and. winter 
should give more real pleasure since 
Americans abroad are promised the 
run of every country they visit. 


